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A Chronicle of the Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
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Dee WiscellAhY «~-evecewamwes .--. 493 | A Modern Inkle and Yarico........... 500 but died in 21 Minutes after. This is riding a free Horse to Death, with a Ven- | dy’s office, in London. 

Toiuis + ** . >< . ° ° ° | n rd 
—— —— geance ! avile, inhuman Practice, too much in Vogue. A good-natured Gen- “The keeper of the Match Book shall enter upon this list all stakes and for- 


Co ! Correspondents. 


/M., has been written to, and furnished with the prices, etc. 


1 4 ‘po not send ** Tula” until she is in good plight. You will probably soon re- 


order for Carlo or Don. 
tg ‘ p.. was too late for this week. 


>. rific,” ina very long communication, so fully sustains our position in regard to 


comparative merits of the horse of that name in Tennessee, with Medoc and Levia- 
as expressed by us in a late paper—that we earnestly hope the writer will, as he 
ons. have it published in the most public papers in this country, with a full ex 
ns of the whole of this matter.” Good! Give the breeders light. We, also, have 
: preserved a “ suppressed letter,” an extract from which was published in this 





tleman said this Morning in a Coffee- House :—That for his own Satisfaction he 
would freely have lost ten Guineas, if the Horse had lost it by half an Hour.” 

“Tho. Barnes, of Wiltshire, Esq.: has made a Bett of 1000 Guineas, that 
he rides 200 Miles and walks 30 in one Day; To be performed in October next | unpaid forfeits, as soon after the races as conveniently may be, in order that the 


at New Market; Half Forfeit.” 





We learn with great pleasure that Mr. Brancarp, of the Globe Hotel, pro- 


whether: he does ’most all of the barking.’”’ Go ahead. 
espondents whose favors for publication are neither inserted nor noticed this 
jerstand that they are in type, but have been crowded out. 


4 


js, 1540. We hope to cal! oat, this time, “ the Jig dog of the tan-yard,” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


TIIE WEEK ENDING SA 


TURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 1S, 1f41. 


Iate and Important from—the Editor. 

Cuartes O’Mattey has brought his adventures in love and in 

afappy termination. 
“strange, eventful history,” and we leave him in 


1 
1 


y honors and domestic felicities which shou! 


4 


; iid crown the career 

Young Lochinvar,” of such gallantry and spirit. We are persuaded our 
t wato our e] : 7 a ft at art with 
procate our feclings of regret at parting with 

Ti ld Dragoon, with his long sword, saddle, bridle,” 


’ 


jacet again, and to enjoy with our readers a more familiar and inti- 


urse with him at * Our Mess.’ And that dear Basy Buakze—can 
rine what becomes of her? 
| the rollicking Mike—that prince of tigers, and undisputed autocrat 
and the kitchen—may his shadow never be less. Of the devoted 


high | Lucy Dasnwoop—of the mischievous Frank Wesser, whose 


Did she find “ A man for Galway,” think 





 convulses us even now—vf that scandalous o!d rascal Monsoon 


y say that their destinies are to-day fully revealed. We will not de- 





\ the gratification with which they will be accompanied to the end, by 
g the career of either; but rather commend each and all to the favor- 
, and regard of every reader. 


3 
Pe 
re 


Snorting, Dramatic, and Agricultural departments will be found to rival 
The defeat of Sarah Bladen by Luda, and of Kate 
y by Jun Bell, are events of no ordinary interest. The report of the 
Urleans Races we have careful,y written out from half-a-dozen which have 
ed us. The new Law of the English Jockey Club for the Collection of 


week. 


Phan ges Sh / 


;, will commend itself to all Turfmen, and the general reader will find 
lumns crammed with sayings and doings in Sporting Circles, to say no- 
z of an original and characteristic sketch of *‘ A Grizzly Bear Hunt,” from 
graphic pen of the author of “Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter.” In the Agri- 


ral department will be found the address cf Gen. Emory, of Maryland, the 
eder of Lady Clifden, and other good ones, with some interesting facts rela- 

) the blood stock of South Carolina ard the State Society. The Theat- 
| department, in addition to our usual variety, contains one of the latest evi- 
‘aces of poor Power’s genius, and the ‘ richest” burlesque programme of one 
ue complimentary benefits latterly so rife here, that has been seen for 
Altogether we flatter ourselves that the present number of the 
is ** a small touch beyond the common !” 


lany a day 


Nope’? 





A New Vork Newspaper 11! Years Old. 

¢ Oven Tiwe.—We have been favored by a friend with a sight ofa 
suber of the “New York Gazetre,” one hundred and eleven years old! 
“ed Nov. 23, 1730, and published in this city by William Bradford.— 
* Sears the arms of the city upon its imprint, surmounted by the 
‘a; also, an odd looking courier blowing his horn. It is a per- 
(dwarf in comparison with the papers of the usual size published at the 
‘seat day, but when laid by the side of some of the “ Mammoth Week- 
and “ Blanket Sheets” it looks like a merchant's card. Its size in truth is 


Nee 


Pe yi 


ie * glass manufacturers would call 7 by 9—it has no fold, and is composed 
5H '*° pages only, like a leaf torn from a common octavo volume. The first 
mm ‘cis an account of the troubles in “ The Camp of the Rebels of Corsica ;” 
@ ones some political news from Paris ; then a touch of the horrible, which 


“sd be “nuts” for some of our contemporaries who so delight to make a 
“pie” of murders, suicides, accidents, rapes, “and other vegetables.” — 
“¢ Mr. R. Hutton aged fifteen, and apprenticed to a butcher at Addle- Hill, 
Doctors Commons, had his brain so distempered by “ Love—Melancholly” 
“te stabbed himself in the belly with a penknife and died. Then comes an 
“unt of a woman killing her three children, because she had vowed she would 
“até, and in an unlucky moment this vow was forgotten. These occur- 





§ 

= “S "euinded the editor to tell a pretty story ke knew, about a carpenter, who, 
a ‘0 bis “ gal” said ** No” immediately shot himself, “the Consequence « 
2 


“was, shattering his Skull, Brains, &c., in 1000 Pieces, with near a hand- 
_ 8 f Rail shot.” The three last items would if properly handled make a first 
| “* play, or at any rate, it would be better than “‘ Thalaba."”” The next article 
““es how Mr, Nathaniel Gould of London received certair. anonymous letters 
““g Lim that the writers were gentlemen reduced by fast living, and were 

“us to visit the American Plantations, to retrieve their fortuaes, but for lack 

ney to pay their passage, they request Mr. Gould to leave the sum of 

“Y pleces under certain bricks, or in default thereof they will take his life.— 

editor truly says “ Sure these gertlemen are in haste to be on their voyage, 

~~ dbprehensive of losing their passage.” We next find several awful acci- 
~S; ship news, and advertisements. Among the latter, the public are spares 
“sta likely negro girl aged 18, and speaking Dutch and English, is to be 
dnd all persons requested to inquire at the Post Office. We should like to 
‘ome young man inqviring at the Post Office, now, about a girl; we ima- 
~~ “€ would get his answer very spry. We now come to the Sporting depart- 

““ and our readers will not fail to observe that the people who were * cut 

" "ght way of the leather,” “ piled up their tin” in those days. We transcribe 

erbatim. 

. Yesterday Morning at Four, a Horse belonging to Mr. Rob. Underwood, 
~ “eeper at Henly upon Thames, set out from Oxford, and was to go from 
~ ‘8 to St. Giles's Pound and back again in 12 Hours, for a Wager of 100 

"ets. He came in three Minutes ‘before Nine, baited about 12 Minutes at 


Our readers are presented to-day with the conclu- | 


the enjoyment of | 


. L’'Encoi which accompanies his “last speech and confession” we | 


-){ the dark-eyed Senhora, and the ill-fated Hammerstey—or the gay Frep | 
and the match-making DatrymeLes, who have so much interested us, | 





| FORD. All will recollect éhose dinners as quite the most elegant then accessible 
i 


i ; . } é ~~ . ; 
| to the public ; nor do we know of any individual more fitted by his own judg- 


| 
| 


Miliord’s ideas, than the proprietor of the Globe. 
The number admitted to the table will be limited to twenty, a list of whom, 


office of the Hotel. [n this manner, the idea of which is taken from the “ house 


dinners” of the London Clubs, a gentleman need never entertain apprehensions 
| a o. . . rae ; . . 
| of meeting a promiscuous or ill-assorted party. The dinners will be given in 


ek ee — ee i ae 
the salon of the private house attached to the Globe, the entrance to which 


} 


distinct from the main entrance to the Hotel. More full details of his plan will 


soon be published by Mr. Blancard, and very soon thereafter he will commence 
| his dinners. Gentlemen who would dine comme i/ faut, will require no urging 
I 


to avail themselves with al! 


the discriminating host of the Globe. 


alacrity of the opportunity thus afforded them by 


Portrait of Fanny Evsster.—The most beautiful work of art that we have 
seen in many years, the work of an American, is Mr. Inman's portrait of Fanny 
| Exsster. In the first place we think it quite the best / 


idea of her must intellectual and classic features. 


the canvas 
| But without reference to the resemblance, we should not hesitate to pronounce 


| expression of her countenance, and most happily transferred it to 


| this painting the worthiest production from the easel of Inman. She is repre- 


sented in the bridal scene of La Tarentule, surrounded by every accessary of 


elegance and luxury, that the imagination of the artist could summon, all most 
harmoniously and tastefully blended. 

But it was not our purpose to speak of the original picture; we would merely 
annouuce that Mr. Heiperman,a clever German artist, has copied it upon 
stone with great fidelity. 
colors, su beautifully striking in the original ; but it is surely an extraordinary 
work, being the largest lithograph ever published in America, of the exact size 
of the painting, and finished with the most faithful accuracy. 


Of course it suffers from the loss of the effect of 


sale at Atwill’s Music Saloon, and we should advise the admirers of /a Déess: 
to seize the opportuuity of procuring so excellent a resemblance of her. 





Sporting Miscellany. 


PAYMENT OF FORFEITS. 


We alluded last week to the fact that the English Jockey Club had recently 
Forreirts, a matter of the utmost interest to all those connected with the Turf. 


own forfeits promptly from being imposed upon by men of straw. It is a matter 
of notoriety, that a number of the high-spirited gentlemen connected with the 
Turf in this country have been absolutely swindled out of thousands of dollars 
in forfeits. It is notorious that among the heavy Sweepstakes that have come 


many of the forfeits have never been paid to this day, and yet the parties owing 
them, who are abundantly able to liquidate those claims, are running horges 
and entering into heavy engagements all over the country. Their plan is some- 
thing like this: When a good stake is opened within their reach, they nominate 
two or three colts and “‘d—n the expense ;”’ if their colts turn out well, they 
endeavor to get some sporting friends to make up the amount of subscription, 
and so contrive to start ; if they can procure no one to put up the money for 
them, the first thing you hear of them is that their colts are running, and them 
selves too, in a distant State. Then comes a denial that they ever made a no 
mination, but if their letters are produced, and the forfeit is fixed upon them, an 
excuse is made that Col. H., or Mr. S., or the Brothers K. are wealthy gentle 
men, and all that sort of thing, the result of which is that they will not pay.— 
Sometimes the Secretary’s book or their letter making the nomination is lost or 
mislaid; when an accident of this nature unfortunately occurs, the thing is 
out; in such a case they won't pay, any how you can fix it. It has happened 
that a distemper [!!] suddenly carries off a colt or two that is heavily engaged ; 
the reader will suppose we mean that the colt really “ shutHes off this mortal 
coil’’—that he dies. No such thing. Under a high sounding name, and with 
an excellent pedigree (for they may as well have a good one, as it costs noth- 
ing,) the sweepstake colt is “shuffled off” sure enough, but he is running in 
Canada, Texas, or the Far West, or else he is called a smart “cidernag,” and 
is “‘ wrung in” on ‘the suckers”? as a saddle-horse, in the interior, some- 
where. There is no end to the ways and means adopted to get rid of paying 
forfeits, and though there is occasionally a clever fellow who is willing but un- 
able to pay (and of such no complaint is ever made, so long as they keep out of 
heavy stakes,), in a great majority of cases there is no reason whatever why 
the fullowing Rule adopted by the Jockey Club of England should not be rigidly 
enforced against them :— 
The Jockey Club Laws. 

At a meeting of the English Jockey Club held at Newmarket on Thursday, in 

the Houghton Meeting, 1841, and again by adjournment on the following day, 


it was resolved— ‘en 
That the 24th rule of the Jockey Club be repealed, and that the following 


rules be passed :— ness | 

‘‘ No person shall start a horse for any race, either in his own name, or in that 
of any other person, unless both the owner and namer of such horse shal! have 
paid all former stakes and furfeits to the keeper of the Match Book before the 
time fixed for starting for the first race of each day on which he intends to start 
his horse. And this rule shall extend to forfeit due elsewhere than at New- 
market, provided a notice of such forfeits being due shall have been delivered to 
the keeper of the Matcn Book by ten o’clock in the evening preceding the day 


of running. 





‘No horse shall start for any race unless all former stakes and forfeits due 


It is offered for | | or : . ; ; rae — 
| engage ment, shall be necessary to entitle either the buyer or seller to the benefit 


poses shortly to establish a 5 o’clock Table at his house after the manner of that | 
het a! S ° ms » | + alas : = ee : . . ° e 


ment and the appointments of his house, to adopt and successfully carry out! lender, until Messrs. 


> thay ! ; +} - £ 1 ) . 
as they may during the morn.ng subscribe for the dinner, will be posted in the | 


keness of the beautiful | 
danseuse that we lave seen; few of the published portraits give an accurate | 
Mr. Inman has caught the | 


} 


Such a law is imperiously required here to secure those who habitually pay their | 


off within the last few years—the $44,000 Stake on Long Island, for instance— | § E | 
/room yard at Newmarket, nor upon the Racecourse there, until it shall have 


| been discharged.” 





| feits at Newmarket that are left unpaid at the expiration of the week following 
| that in which the same shall have been incurred. 7 

“The stewards or managers of races elsewhere are recommended to direct 
| the person appointed to receive stakes to send to Messrs. Weatherby a list of 


| same may be placed upon the Forfeit List, and if the stakeholder shall omit to 
| make such last-mentioned return within a reasonable time, it may be made by 
| the respective winners of the races for which the forfeits are due. These re- 

turns in all cases to be made in writing, and signed by the parties making them 


‘In case any forfeit shall remain unpaid three calendar months from the time 


| with the name of the subscriber to the stake and the name or description of the 
horse, with the name or sufficient description of the stake, and the amount of 
| the forfeit shall be advertised, in every succeeding sheet of the Racing Ca 
Weatherby shall receive ‘notice in writing from the 
stakeho'der at the place where fhe forfeit was incurred, or from the winne: 
of the race, that the same is pat, or until it shall be paid at Messrs. Wea- 
t roy’s office. 
‘No person, whose name shall appear in such advertised list, shall be entitle: 
to enter or name a horse for any plate, sweepstakes, or subscription, either in 


his own name, or in the name of any other person, unless he shall pay up all 
the forfeits, in respect of which his name appears in the list, before the expira- 
| tion of the time of naming such stake, &c.; and no horses which appears on 
such list shall be qualified to be entered for any race whatever, unless the for 
| feits mentioned in the said list as due for such horses shali be paid before the 
| expiration of the time of naming or entering for such race; and no horse whose 
| name shall appear in such list shall be qualified to start fer any race, unless the 


aforesaid forfeits shall be paid before the time fixed for starting for the first rac 
| of the day on which such horse is intended to run. 
j ‘‘And, in orderto prevent persons who are defaulters from evading these 
laws and continuing to engage horses by the use of fictitious names, the Stew- 
ids of the Jockey Club shail have the power of calling upon a nominator 
produce satisfactory testimony that the horse named is not the property, either 
woolly or in part, of any person whose name appears in the advertised list of de- 
| and if the nominator shall fail to do so the Stewards may cause the 
nomination to be erased. 

‘All persons whose names appear on the list of defaulters may be 
warned off the course, at the discretion of the stewards, and prohibited from 
training or exercising horses on any part of the ground in tle occupation of the 
Jockey Club 

‘‘When a horse is sold with his engagemerts, or any part of them, and a ne- 
tification of such sale is delivered to the keeper of the Match Book, the seller 
shall not have the power, after the delivery of such notification, of striking 
the horse out of the engagements with which he is sold; but, as the original 
subscriber remains liable to the respective winuers for the amount of the for- 
eits in each of these engagements, he may, if compelled to pay them >y the 
purchaser's default, place the futfeit on the Forfeit List in the usual manner, 
as due from the purchaser to himself; and until this forfeit is repaid both the 
purchaser and the horse shall remain under the same disabilities as if the pur- 
chaser had been the original subscriber. [In all cases of sale by private treaty 
the written a:knowledgement of both parties that the horse was sold with the 


mCi 


of this rule 

‘When a person has a horse engaged in the name of another person, and is 
entitled, by purchase or otherwise, to start the horse for such engagement, but, 
in consequence of the namer being on the list of defaulters, should be pre- 
vented from starting his horse without previously paying up a forfeit tu which 
he was not otherwise liable, he may, if he pay the forfeit, start his horse, leaving 
the forfeit on the list, and substituting his own name for that of the person to 
whom it was previously due; and if he should be compelled by the laws of 
racing to pay any forfeit which had not yet been put upon the list, he may, after 


| payl 2 it, have 1 t sist 1 usual 
passed a law having for its object the more prompt and punctual Payment or | paying the amount of the forfeit, have it put upon the Porfeit List in the usuat 


manner, as due to himself. 

‘* When a person takes a nomination for a stake, in which the forfeit is to 
be declared by a particular time, and does not declare forfeit by the time 
fixed in the article, he shall thenceforth be considered to have taken the en- 
gagement on himself, and his name shall be substituted for that of the origina! 
subscriber. — 

“ Appitionat Reies reseecTING Bets.—When any person has been ad- 
judged to be a defaulter by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, notice shal! be 
given to him that he shall not be permitted any longer to come to the Coffee- 


been certified to the keeper of the Match Book, by his several creditors, that 
their claims have been satisfied; and if after such notice he should disregard 
the prohibition, it shall be enforced against him by the usual! legal process ; at 
the expiration of the Spring and October Meetings the names of such defaulters 
shall be communicated to Messrs. Tattersall, in order that they may be also 
excluded from the Betting-room in their yard.—The Stewards of the Jockey 
Club will not entertain any claims emanating from a person who has received 
the above named notice, until the claims upon him skall be certified to have 
{ Would it not tend to the exclusion of ‘* men of straw,” if, 
in order to become a subscriber at Tattersall’s, it was indispensable that every 
person should be introduced by two members, and their names recorded as 
‘* godfathers ?’’—Eb. } 

{N.B. Atthe same time a trifling alteration in the wording and arrange- 
ment of some of the other rules was agreed upon, which will be adopted when 
the whole are published in the next Book Calendar, and the above will then be 
arranged under their respective heads, and numbered,) 

Bell’s Life in London. 





—— — — —= 


‘An Article ” from the Green Mountains. 

Here I sit, under a spur of the Green Mountains of Vermont, to write “an are 
ticle.”’ “ An article! you cry—and why not, pray ? Others write such things— 
why notI? To shock you still more, it is ‘‘ an article” for the “ Spirit.” 

But what shall I take fora subject! The season! Every body talks of it, 
and this is a dreary one ; but toa lover of nature every change brings pleasure. 
A day or two since and our fields were beautiful in their snowy mantle. The 
ever-green and the budding beech peeped forth from the fairy frost work which 
cuvered them, and seemed glad that the desolations of autumn were no longer 
visible. Our little brook fretted louder than ever —for the birds had ceased their 
song on its margin, and the tiny trout, which, under milder skies, darts from its 
hiding place to coquet with its admiring gazer, was rarely seen to play such 
pranks. ButI was not fishing for trout, but a subject. 

Shall [tell you of Jaswes’ last work—the Ancient Regime? Like most of his 
novels, it abounds with elegant sentiment. The language is remarkable for its 
purity, but occasionally there is a strange awkwardness in the expression which 
we do not expect. To my taste, the present work is tame in its character.— 
There is a want of energy which begets an indifference to the story, and, be- 
sides, you are constantly reminded that it is a fiction ; but the moral redeems it 
in a degree. 

Scort had the power of making his narrative advance with every line. He 
is inimitable, else had others attained to his excellence in hisart ! 

Writing of novels reminds me of one called the “ Green Mountain Boys.” — 
Hailing from Vermont, Mr. Editor, you surely should hive read it, aye and no- 
ticed it too, in the “Spirit.” The characters are ably delineated and the inte- 
rest of the story sustained throughout. Eraan ALLEN figures largely in the 
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oliarities are drawn to the life. A Widow Srory, too, no mean 
who, by the way, is not a creation of fancy altogether, is a noble 
specimen of England women. But for a true genuine Yankee, we must 
look 3 Pere Jonzs—yes, Pete Jones and his axe joreua! Twompson, the au- 
thar, is a relation of Professor Lonerzitow, and resides at Montpelier. He has 
a good Phrenological head, and writes rather for his own amusement than for 
feme. Even so does your friend without a subject. 

I can see you, Mr. Editor, in that little Sanctum of yours, comfortably en- 
sconced in yeur big arm chair, and it requires no mystic art to guess the current 
of your thoughts. Ihave a great desire to embody them for an article and en- 
title it ‘Mr. Porter’s Soliloquy !”’ It must suffice at present, that after each 
period the question is asked—How came you to write? Allow me to relieve 
your ctriosity upon that point and I am done. 

It is my destiny to live in utter seclusion, as you are aware, and with no so- 
ciety save that of a man of eighty-five, or (imitating his precision) I should say 
wanting fifteen days of being as old. He is the Cato of my times—-stern integ- 
rity forming his most striking characteristic. If I chance to receive a letter 
from a friend under the frank of a member of Congress, he looks grave, censures 
and bewails the corruption of our times. Sometimes he reminds me of Charles 
V., who, it is said, after resigning his crown to hie son and retiring to a monas- 
tery, situated amidst the beautiful mountains of Estremadura, used to amuse 
himself in the early morning when he could not sleep, by waking the young no- 
vitiates. So this man, from giving up one afterjanother the important offices 
and trusts committed to him, seeks employment from the veriest trifles. The 
striking of the clock at 9 is the signal for looking at the Thermometer, which 
being noted in the register, closes the family concerns of the day. This act 
over, I begin to look upon myself as a free woman ; assured, unless some un- 
looked for calamity occurs in the night, that my time and thoughts are my own 
until sunrise next morning. Now can you dream of anything more charming 
than my sitting down to let the world know how I exult in my freedom! T. 


Charles ©’ Malley, 


THE IRISH DRAGOON. 

















CHAPTER CXVII.—THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND'S BALL. 


“ This way,” said Power: ‘‘I see the senhora.” So saying, we entered a 
little boudoir, where a party was playing at cards. Leaning on the back of a 
chair, Inez was endeavoring, with that mixture of coquetry and half malice she 
possessed, to distract the attention of the player. As Power came near she 
scarcely turned her head to give him a kind of saucy smile. While seeing me 
sbe held out her hand with friendly warmth, and seemed quite happy to mect 
me. 

“ Do pray, take her away: get her to dance, to eat ice, or flirt with you, for 
heaven’s sake,” said the felt leaghing voice of her victim. ‘I have revoked 
twice, and misdealed four times since she has been here. Believe me,I shall 
take it as the gr&atest favor if you'll uf 

As he got thus far he turned toward me, and I perceived it was Sir George 
Dashwood. The meeting was as awkward for him as for me ; and while a 

deep flush covered my face, he muttered some unintelligible apology, and 
Inez burst into a very fit of laughter at the ludicrous contre-temps of our si- 
cuation. 

“I will dance with you now, if you like,” said she, and that will be punishing 
2!) three. Eh, Master Fred?” 

So saying she took my arm as I led her toward the ball-room. 

‘* And so you really are not friends with the Dashwoods. How very provok- 
img, and how foolish too. But really, chevalier, I must say you treat ladies very 
ill. I don’t forget your conduct tome. Dear me, I wish we could move for- 
ward, there is some one pushing me dreadfully.” 

“ Get on, ma’am, get on,” said a sharp decided voice behind me. I turned, 
half smiling, to see the speaker. It was the Duke of Wellington himself, who 
with his eye fixed upon some person ata distance, seemed to care very little for | 
any intervening obstruction. As I made way fur him to pass between us, he 
looked hardly at me, while he said in a short quick way, ‘* Know your face very 
well: how d’yedo?” With this brief recognition he passed on, leaving me to 
console Inez for her crushed sleeve, by informing her who had done it. 

The ball was now at its height. The waltzers whirled past in the wild ex- 
aitement of the dance. The inspiriting strain of the music, the sounds of 
jaughter, the din, the tumult, all made up that strange medley which, re-acting 
u the minds of those who cause it, increases the feeling of pleasurable 
abandonment ; making the old feel young, and the young intoxicated with 
delight. . 

As the senhora leaned upon me, fatigued with waltzing, I was endeavoring to 

" sustain a conversation with her ; while my thoughts were wandering with my 
eyes to where! had last seen Lucy Dashwood. = 

“Itmust be something of importance ; I’m sure it is,” said she at the con- 
clusion of a speech of which I had not heard one word. ‘Look at General 
Picton’s face.” 





‘Very pretty, indeed,” said I; “but the hair is unbecoming,” replying to | 


some previvus observation she had made, and still lost ina revery. A hearty 
burst of laughter was her answer as she gently shook my arm, saying, ‘ You 
really are too bad. You never listened to one word I’ve been telling you, but 
keep continually staring with your eyes here and there, turning this way and 
Jooking that ; and the dull and vacant unmeaning smile ; answering at random, 
in the most provoking manner. There, pray pay attention, and tell me what 
that means.” As she said this she pointed with her fan io where a dragoon 
officer in splashed and spattered uniform was standing, talking to some three or 
four general officers. ‘ But here comes the Duke: it can’t be anything of con- 
sequence.” 

At the same instan: the Duke of Wellington passed with the Duchess of Rich- 
mond on his arm. 

‘No, duchess; nothing to alarm you. Did you say ice?” 

“There, you heard that, I hope?” said Inez; “there is nothing to alarm 
Us. 
“Go to General Picton at once ; but don’t let it be remarked,” said an officer 
in a whisper, as he passed close by me. 

“Inez, I have the greatest curiosity to learn what that new arrival has to say 
for himself; and, if you will permit me, I'l] leave you with Lady Gordon for 
one moment ——” 

eo of all things. You are, without exception, the most tiresome 
— € 


= Se —=— 


_ The Spirit of the Times. 


Dec. 18, 











as the servants put up the steps; said, in her soft, sweet tone, “ Thank you, sir. 


to me for some seconds ; but so occupied was I in gazing at her, that I paid no 
attention to the circumstance. The carri drove away, and disappeared in 
the thick darkness of a starless night. I turned to the features of the man be- 
side me, which showed me the pale and corpse-like face of Fred Hammersley. His 
eye was bent upon me with an expression of fierce and fiery passion, in which 
the sadness of long suffering, also mingled. His bleodless lips parted, moved 
as though speaking, while yet no sound issued: and his nostrils, dilating and 
contracting by turns, costed to denote some deep and hidden emotion that work- 
ed within him. 

“ Hammersley,” said I, holding out my hand towardhim. ‘‘ Hammersley, 
do not always mistake me.” 

He shook his head mournfully as it fell forward on his breast ; and, covering 
his arm, moved slowly away without speaking. 

General Picton’s voice, as he descended the stairs, accompanied by Generals 
Vandeleur and Vivian, aroused me at once, and I hurried toward him. 

“Now, Sir; tohorse. The troops will defile by the Namur gate ; and meet 
me there inanhour. Meanwhile tell Colonel Cameron that he must march with 
the light companies of his own and the ninety-second at once.” 

“* T say Picton, they'll say we were taken by surprise in England ; won't they!” 
said a sharp strong voice, in a half-laughing tone, from behind. 

‘No, your grace,” said Sir Thomas, bowing slightly ; “ they'll scarcely do 
so, when they hear the time we took to get under arms.” 

I heard no more ; but, throwin» myself into the saddle of my troop horse, 
once more rode back to the Bellevue, to make ready for the road. 

The thin pale crescent of a new moon, across which masses of dark and inky 
clouds were hurrying, tipped with its faint and sickly light the tall minarets of 
the Hotel de Ville, as I rode into the Grand’ Place. Although midnight, the 
streets were as crowded as at noonday ; horse, foot, and dragoons passing and 
hurrying hither: the wild pibroch of the highlander; the mellow bugle of the 
seventy-first ; the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry; the incessant roll of the 
drum, mingled their sounds with the tide of human voices, in which every 
accent was heard, from the reckless cheer of anticipated victory to the heart- 
piercing shriek of woman’s agony. Lights gleamed from every window ; from 
the doors of almost every house poured forth a crowd of soldiers and towns-folk. 
The sergeants, on one side, might be seen telling off their men, their cool and 
steady countenances evidencing neo semblance of emotion ; while near them 
some young ensign, whose beardless cheek and vacant smile bespoke the mere 
boy, looked on with mingled pride and wonder, at the wild scene before him. 
Every now and then some general officer, with his staff, came cantering past ; 
and, as the efforts to muster and form the troops grew more pressing, I could 
mark how soon we were destined to meet the enemy. 

There are few finer monuments of the architecture of the middle ages than 
the Grand’ Place of Brussels; the rich facade of the Hotel de Ville, with its 
long colonnade of graceful arches, upon every key-stone of which some grim, 
grotesque head is peering. The massive cornices ; the heavy corbels carved into 
ten thousand strange and uncouth fancies ; but, finer than all, the taper and stately 
spire, fretted and perforated like some silver filagree, stretches upward toward 
the sky, its airy pinnacle growing finer and more beautiful as it nears the stars it 
points to. How full of historic associations is every dark embrasure, every nar- 
row casement around ! 

Here may have stood the Great Emperor Charles the Fifth, meditating upon 
that greatness he was about to forego for ever! here, from this tall window, 
may have looked the sad and sickly features of Jeanne Lafolle, as, with wander- 
ing eye and idiot smile, she gazed upon the gorgeous procession beneath. There 
is not a stone that has not echoed to the tread of haughty prince or bold baron; 
yet, never, in the palmiest days of ancient chivalry, did those proud dwellings of 
the great of old look out upon a braver and more valiant host than now thronged 
beneath their shadow. It was indeed a splendid sight, where the bright gleams 
of torch and lantern threw the red light around, to watch the measured tread 
and steady tramp of the highland regiments as they detiled into the open space ; 
each footstep, as it met the ground, seeming in its proud and firm tread, to move 
in more than sympathy with the wild notes of their native mountains: silent and 
still they moved along; no voice spoke within their ranks, save that of some 
command, to “close up—take ground—to the right—rear rank—close order.” 
Except auch brief words as these, or the low muttered praise of some veteran 
— as he rode down the line, ali was orderly and steady as on a parade. 

eanwhile, from an angle of the square, the band of an approaching regiment 
was heard ; and tothe inspiring quickness of “ the young May moon,” the gal- 
lant twenty-eighth came forward, and took up their ground opposite to the high- 


landers. 
The deep bell of the Hotel de Ville tolled one. The solemn sound rang out 


and died away in many an echo; leaving upon the heart a sense of some un- 
known depression; and there was something like a knell in the deep ca- 
dence of its bay ; and over many a cheek a rapid trece of gloomy thought 
now passed ; and true—tco true, alas!—how many now listened for the last 
time ! 

“*March—march,” passed from frout to rear; and, as the bands burst forth 
again in streams of spirit-stirring harmony, the seventy-ninth moved on; the 
twenty-eighth followed, and as they debouched from the “ Place,” the seven- 
ty-first and ninety-second succeeded them. Like wave after wave, the tide of 
armed men pressed on, and mounted the steep aud narrow strect toward the 
upper town of Brussels. Here, Pack’s brigade was forming in the Place Roy- | 
ale ; and a crowd of staff officers dictating orders, and writing hurriedly on 
the drum-heads, were also seen. A troop of dragoons stood beside their hor- 
ses at the door of the Bellevue, and several grooms with led horses walked tot 
and fro. 

* Ride forward, sir, to the Bois de Cambre,” said Picton, “and pivot the 
troops on the road to mount St. Jean. You will then wait for my coming uP, | 
for further orders.” 2 

This command, which was given to me, I hastened to obey, and with difficul- 
ty forcing my way through the opposing crowd, at length reached the Namur 
gate. Here I found a detachment of the guard, who as yet had got no orders | 
to march, and were somewhat surprised to learn the forward movement. Ten } 
minutes’ riding brought me to the angle of the wood,whence I wrote a few lines 
to my host of the Bellevue, desiring him to send Mike after me with my horses « 
and my kit. 

The night was cold, dark, and threatening: the wind howled with a low | 
and wailing cry, through the dark pine trees; and, as I stood alone and in soli- 
tude, I had time to think of the eventful hours before me and of that field 
which, ere long, was to witness the triumph or the downfall of my country’s 
arms. The road which led through the forest of Soignies caught an additional 
gloom from the dark dense woods around. ‘The faint moon only showed at in- { 
tervals; anda louring sky, without a single star, stretched above us. It was 
an awful and a solemn thing to hear the deep and thundering roll of that mighty 
column awaking the echoes of the silent forest as they went. So hurried was 
the movement that we had scarcely any artillery, and that of the lightest cali- 
bre ; but the crash and clank of the cavalry, the heavy monotonous tramp of the 








“ Sans adieu,” ‘said I, as I hurried through the crowd, toward an open win- 
dow, on the balcony outside of which Sir Thomas Picton was standing. 


infantr was there; and, as division followed after division, staff officers rode 
hurriedly to and fro, pressing the eager troops still on. ' 





* Ah, Mr. O'Malley ; have youa pencil? There, that’ll do. Ride down 
to Etterbeek with this order forGodwin. You have heard the news, I suppose, 
that the French are in advance? The seventy-ninth will muster in the Grand 
Place. The ninety-second and the twenty-eighth along the Park and the Boule- 
vard. Napoleon left France this morning. The Prussians have fallen back. 
Ziethen has been beaten. We march at once.” 

ML trrsgect. A a 

“No, sir, to-night. ere! don’t delay. But, above all, let everything be 
done quietly and noiselessly. The Duke will remain here for an hour ‘ta to 
preyent suspicion. When you've executed your orders, come back here.” 

I mpunted the first horse I could find at the door, and galloped with top 
epeed over the heavy causeway toEtterbeek. In two minutes the drum beat to 
arms ; and the men were mustering as I left. Thence I hastened to the bar- 
racks of the highland brigade, and the twenty-eighth regiment ; and before half 
an hour, was back in the ball room, where, from the din and tumult, I guessed 
the scene of pleasure and dissipation continued unabated. As I hurried up the 
staircase, a throng of persons were coming down, and I was obliged to step aside 
to let them pass. 

“Ah! come here, pray,” said Picton, who, with a lady, cloaked and hooded, 
leaning — his arm, was struggling to make way through the crowd. “The 
very man ” 

a wa bias excuse me, if 1% “ othe care of my aide-de-camp, who 

¢ your carriage ? e Duke has just desired to see me.” This 
he said a a hurried and excited tone ; and the eas moment beckoned to me to 
~ the — arm. | 

t was with some difficulty I succeeded in reaching the spot, and had only time 
© ark, when comings | shocid call fer, aamnatins e hall. / 

“ Sir Wood's,” said a low soft voice, whose accents sank into my 
very heart. Heaven! it was Lucy herself: it was herarm that leaned on mine, 
her locks that fluttered beside me, her hand that hung so near, and jet I could 
not speak. I tried one word; but a choking feeling in my throat prevented ut- 

already we wero upon the door: ste 
»” shouted the footmen, and the announce: | 


ment was! orter. steps were hurried down ; the footman 
stood, door Me at ed Q mute and trembling : did she know 
mot I assisted her as she ed in ; her hand touched mine ; it was the work 
of a second; to me it was the of years. She leaned a little forward; acd, 


“Move up there, ninety-fifth. Ah! forty-second, we've work before us,” | 
said Picton, as he rode up to the head of his brigade. ‘The air of depression | 
which usually sat upon his care-worn features, now changed for alight and 
laughing look ; while his voice was softened and subdued into a low and pleas- 
ing tone. Although it was midsummer, the roads were heavy and deep with mud. 
For some weeks previously the weather had been rainy ; and this, added to the 
discomfort of the night march, considerably increased the fatigue of the troops. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, not a murmur or complaint was heard on 
any side. 

“Dm unco glad to get a blink o’ them ony how,” said a tall, raw-boned ger- 
geant, who marched beside me. 

“Faith, and may be you wont be overpleascd at the expression of their 
faces, when you sce them,” said Mike, whose satisfaction at the prospect 
before him was still as great as that of any other amid the thousands there. 

The day was slowly breaking as a Prussian officer, splashed, and co- 
vered with foam, came galloping at full speed past us. While | was yet 
— what might be the intelligence he brought, Power rode up to my 
side. 

“ We're in for it, Charley,” said he. “The whole French army are in 
march ; and Blucher’s aid-de-camp, whe has arrived, gives the number at one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The Prussians are drawn up between Sa'nt 
Amand and Sambref ; and the Nassau and Dutch troops are at Quatre Bras, 
both expecting to be attacked.” 

ae, Bras was the original rallying spo: for our troops, was it not,” 
said I. 

“Yes, yes. Itis that we're now marching upon; but our Prussian friend 
seems to think we shall arrive full laie. Strong French corps are already at 
Frasnes, under the command, it is said, of Marshal Ney.” 

The great object of the British commander-in-chief was to arrive at Quatre 
Bras in sufficient time to effect Lis junction with Blucher before the battle 
should be fought. To effect this no exertion was spared; efforts almost su- 
were made ; for, however wepared for a forward movement, it wag 
possible to have saticipmed any until the intentions of Napoleon be- 
came clearly manifest. e Nivelles and Charleroi were exposed to him on 
one side, Namur iy quae on dhe other; and he could cither march upon Brus- 
sels by Mons or Hal, or, as he subsequently attempted, by Quatre Bras and 





his operations manifested, than Lord Wellington, with an ‘energy equal to the 


mighty occasion that demanded it, poured down with the whou'e force under his 


I felt my shoulder touched by some one, who, it appeared, was standing close | command to meet him. 


‘The march was a most distressing one ; upwards of three and twenty m; 
with deep and cut up roads, in hot Sppressive weather, a country alenont dosti. 
tute of water: still the troops pressed forward, and by noon came within hea 
ing of the heavy cannonade in front, which indicated the situation of the —¥ 
From this time aid-de-camp followed aid-de-camp in quick succession who. 
from their scared looks and hurried gestures, seemed to bode but il! fortune to 
the cause we cared for. What the precise situation of the rival armies might be 
we knew not; but we heard the Freuch were in overwhelming numbers ; that 
the Dutch troops had abandoned their position: the Hanoverians being driven back 
the Duke of Brunswick, the brave suvereign of a gallant people, fell, charging 
at the head of his black hussars. From one phrase, which constantly met a 
ears, it seemed that the Bois de Boussu was the key of the position: this had 
been won and lost repeatedly by both aides ; and, as we neared the battle-ficld 
dispatch hurriedly announced to Picton the importance of at once recover 
this contested post. The ninety-fifth were ordered up to the attack. Scarcely 
was the word given when fatigue, thirst, and exhaustion were forgotten : 
with one cheer the gallant regiment formed into line, and advanced upon the 
wood. Meanwhile the highland brigade moved down towards the right ; the 
royal and the twenty eighth debouched upon the left of the road; and in less 
than half an hour after our arrival our whole force was in action. 

There is something appalling, to the bravest army, in coming up to battle a 
the time that an overwhelming and conquering foe are carrying victory triym. 
phant before them : such was our position at Quatre Bras. Bravely and glo- 
riously as the forces of the Prince of Orange fought, the day however was not 
theirs. The Bois de Boussu, which opened to the enemy the road to Bruseels 
was held by their tirailleurs; the valley to the right was rode over by their 
mounted squadrons, who with lance and sabre carried all before them; the. 
dark columns pressed steadily on ; and a death-dealing artillery swept the allied 
ranks from flank to flank Such was the field when the British arrived, and 
throwing themselves into squares, opposed their unaided force to the dreadfy| 
charges of the enemy. The batteries showered down their storms of grape ; 
Milhaud’s heavy dragoons, assisted by crowds of lancers, rushed upon the 
squares, but they stood unbroken and undaunted, as sometimes upon three sides 
of their position the infuriated horsemen of the enemy came down. Onee, and 
once only, were the French successful ; the forty-second, who were stationed 
amid tall corn fields, were surrounded with cavalry before they knew it: the word 
was given to form square. 

The lancers were already among them ; and fighting back to back, the gal- 
lant highlanders met the foe. Fresh numbers poured down upon them, and 
already half the regiment was disabled and their colonel killed; these brave 
fellows were rescued by the forty-fourth, who, throwing in a withering volley, 
fixed bayonets and charged. Meanwhile, the ninety-fifth had won and lost the 
wood, which, now in the possession of the French tirailleurs, threatened to turn 
the left of our position. It was at this time that a body of cavalry were seen 
standing to the left of the Enghien road, as if in observation. An officer sent 
forward to reconnoitre, returned with the intelligence that they were British 
troops, for he had seen their red uniforms. 

“TI can’t think it, sir,” said Picton. “It is hardly possible that any regi- 
ment from Enghien could have arrived already. Ride forward, O'Malley, and 
if they be our fellows, let them carry that height yonder ; there are two guns 
there cutting the ninety-second to pieces.” 

I put spurs to my horse, atid the road at once, and dashing across the 
open space to the left of the wood, rode on in the direction of the horsemen 
When I came within the distance of three hundred yards I examined them with my 
— and could plainly detect the scarlet coats and bright helmets. Ha, thought 

, the first dragoon guards, no doubt. Muttering to myself thus much, I gal- 
loped straight on, and waving my hand as | came near, announced that I was 
the bearer of an order. Scarcely had I done so, when four horsemen dashing 
spurs in their steeds plunged hastily out from the line, and before I could speak 
surrounded me. While the foremost called out, as he flourished his sabre 
above my head, “ Rendez vous, prisonnier.” At the same moment | was 
seized on cach side, and led back a captive into the hands of the enemy. 

‘“‘ We guess you mistake, capitaine,” said the French officer before whom !} 
was brought. ‘‘ We are the regiment of Berg, and our scarlet uniform cost 
us dearly enough yesterday.” 

This allusion, I afterwards learnt, was in reference to a charge by a cuiras- 
sier regiment, which, in mistaking them for English, poured a volley into them, 
and killed and wounded above twenty of their number. 


CHAPTER CXVIII.—LES QUATRE BRAS. 

Those who have visited the field of Quatre Bras will remember that on the 
left of the high road, and nearly at the extremity of the Bois de Boussu, stands 
a large Flemish farm-house, whose high pitched roof, pointed gables and quaint 
old-fashioned chimneys, remind one of the architecture so frequently seen in 
Teniers’ pictures. The house, which, with its dependencies of stables, grana- 
ries and out-houses, resembles a little village, is surrounded by a large strag 
gling orchard of aged fruit-trees, through which the approach from the high- 
road leads. The interior of this quaint dwelling, like al! those of its class, is 
only remarkable for a succession of small, dark, low-ceiled rooms, leading one 
into another ; their gloomy aspect increased by the dark oak furniture, the 
heavy armories, and old fashioned presses, carved in the grotesque taste of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Those who visit it now mey mark the 
trace of cannon shot here and there through the building; more than one deep 
crack will attest the force of the dread artillery: still the traveller will feel 
struck with the rural peace and quietude of the scene ; the speckled oxen that 
stand lowing in the deep meadows; the splash of the silvery trout as he sports 
in the bright stream that ripples along over its gravelly bed ; the cawing of the 
old rooks inthe tall beech trees; but, more than all, the happy laugh of cui 
dren—speak of the spot as one of retired and tranquil beauty: yet when my 
eyes opened upon it on the morning of the seventeenth of June, the scene pre 
sented features of a widely different interest. The day was breaking as 
deep full sound of the French bugles announced the reveille ; forgetful o! 
where I was, I sprang from my bed and rushed to the window ; the prospec! 
before me at once recalled me to my recollection and I remembered that | was 
a prisoner. The exciting events around me left me but little time and as little 
inclination to think over my old misfortunes ; and I watched, with all the inte 
rest of a soldier, the movements of the French troops in the orchard beneath 

A squadron of dragoons, who seemed to have passed the night beside thew 
horses, lay stretched or seated ia all the picturesque groupings of a bivouac 
some already up and stirring; others leaned half listlessly upon their elbows, 
aud looked as if unwilling to believe the night was over; and some stretched 
in deep slumber woke not with the noise and tumult around them. The roch 
in which I was confined looked out upon the road to Charlerei: I could there 
fore see the British troops; and, as the French army had fallen back during 
the night, only an advance guard maintaining the position, I was left to my us 
aided conjectures as to the fortune of the preceding day of battle. Whats 
period of anxiety and agitation was that morning to me; end what would ! nol 
have given to learm the result of the action at the moment of my capture 
Stabborn as our resistance had been, we were evidently getting the worst of 
it; and, if the Guards had not arrived in time, I knew we must Save ocen 
beaten. be 

f walked up and down my narrow room tortured and agonized by my doubts, 
now stopping to reason over the poasidilities of success, now looking trom ‘he 
window to try if, in the gesture and bearing of those without, I could conjecture 
any thing that passed. Too well I knew the reckless character of the French 
soldiers, in defeat as in victory, to put much confidence in their bearing. While, 
however, I watched them with en eager eye I heard the tramp of horsemen cum: 
ing along the paved causeway. 

From the moment my ear caught the sound to that of their arrival at the gat 
of the orchard, but few minutes elapsed ; their pace was indeed a severe one 
and, as they galloped through the narrow path that led to the farm Louse, they 
never drew rein till they reached the porch. The party consisted of about 4 
dozen persons, whose plumed hats bespoke them staff officers; but their unh 
forms were concealed beneath their great coats. As they came along the picket 
sprang to their feet, and the guard at the door beneath presented arms: tls + 
no doubt upon my mind that some officer of rank was among them, yee 
knew that Ney himself commanded on the preceding day, I thought 1+ migot™ 
he. ‘The sound of voices beneath informed me that the perty oecup ed tne room 
under that in which I was, and, although I listened attentively, I could hear - 
thing but the confused murmur of persons conversing together without cetectis 
even a word. My thoughts now fell into another channel, and, as | ruminal’ 
over my old position, I heard the noise of the seutry at my door as he broug® 
his musket to the shoulder, and the next moment an officer in the uniform oh 
chasseure of the guard entered. Bowing politely as be advanced to te mien 
of the room, he addressed me thus :— , Te 

“You speak French, sir!” and, as I replied in the affirmative, conave® 

“ Will you then have the goodness to follow me this way '” 

Although burning with anxiety to learn what had taken place, ye he 
could not bring myself toask the question. A secret pride mingled wi! ql 
fear that all had not gone well with us, and I durst not expose myself to ae 
our defeat from the lips of anenemy. I bad barely time to ask into whose pF 
sence I was about to be ushered, when, with a slight smile of a strange yun f 
he opened the door and introduced me into the saloon. Although I had s¢ +d 
least twelve or fourteen horsemen arrive, there were but three persons 
room as I entered. One of these, who sat writing at » smal! table ei oe 
window, never lifted his head on my entrance, but continued agsiduousty bis 
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Waterloo. Nosooner, howover, were his intentions unmasked, and the line of 


cupation. 
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ward; and, except the measured tread of the heavy cuirassier, as he paced on 
“¢ flags beneath, nothing was to be heard. My state of suspense, doubly 
seaternow than when the noise and tumult suggested food for conjecture,con- 
toued now till towards noon, when a soldier in undress bre ught me some break- 
«st, and told me to prepare speedily for the road. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when the rumbling noise of waggons was 
card below, and a train of artillery carts moved into the little court-yard loaded 
vib wounded men. It was a sad and frightful sight to see those poor fellows, 
crammed side by side in the straw of the charette they lay, their ghastly 
"unds opening with every motion of the waggon, while their wan pale faces 
ree convulsed with agony and suffering: of every rank, from the sous-lieute- 
“nant to the humble soldier, from every arm of the service, from the heavy cui- 
“wsler of the guard to the light and intrepid tirailleur, they were there. I well 
“member one, an artillery man of the guard, whom, as they lifted him forth 
vom the cart, presented the horrifying spectacle of one, both of whose legs had 
‘een carried away by a cannon shot; pale, cold, and corse-like, he lay in their 
and his arms fell passively, as in death. 
“was at this moment a troop of lancers, the advanced guard of D’Erlon’s di- 
‘sion, came trotting up the road; the cry of ‘* Vive l’Empereur !” barst from 
within the walls of the farm -house, 
ome magic touch had called him back 


“ms; his head fell heavily to one side, 


“ein as they approached ; its echo ran 
“ten suddenly the dying man, as thoug 
life and Vigour, spran up erect between his bearers, his filmy eye fi 
‘uring spot of red colouring his bloodless cheek ; he cast one wild and hur- 
‘td look around him, like one called back from death to look upon the living ; 
“a, a8 he waved his blood-stained hand above his head, shouted in a heart- 
"ering cry, “ Vive l’Empereur !” The effort was his last. 
“nog tribute of allegiance to the chief he adored. The blood s 
"i from his half-closed wounds, a convulsive spasm work ug 
“ame, his eyes rolled fearfully, as his outstretched hands seemed striving to 
: “eh some object before him—and he was dead. Fresh arrivals of wounded 
“unued to pour in; and now I thought I could detect at intervals the distant 
“ole of acannonade : the wind,however,was from the southward,and the sounds 
“S€ too indistinet tobe relied on. ; 

Allons ! allons ! mon cher,” said a rough but good-humoured looking fel- 
~*) @8 he strode into my room ; he was the quartermaster of Milhaud’s dragoons, 
as now placed, and came to inform me that we were to set 
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Yes sire, and if your Majesty would permit me to deal with him, I would 
n, if he possesses any, and that ere long too?” 

* «Eh, gaillard,” said he, laughing, as he pinched the old general’s ear in jest, 
[believe you, with all my heart.” 

The full truth flashed upon my mind. I was in the presence of the Emperor him- 
.f As, however, up to this moment, I was unconscious of his presence, I re- 
"ved now to aflect ignorance of it throughout. 


« Had you despatches, sir?” said he, turning toward me with a look of stern 


seve his informatio 


severity. 


« Were any despatches found upon him, when he wastaken?” The latter 
qwestiun was directed to the aide-de-camp who introduced me, and who still re- 
zained at the door. 

“No, sire, nothing was found upon him except this locket.” 

As he said these words, he placed in Napoleon’s hands the keepsake which 
¢, Croix had left with me years before in Spain, and which, as the reader may 
member, was a miniature of the Empress Josephine. 

“The moment the Emperor threw his eyes upon it, the flush which excitement 
ud called into his cheek disappeared at once: he became pale as death—his 
very lips as bloodless as his wan cheek. 

“Leave me, Lefevre; leave me, Cambronne, for a moment: I will speak 

th this gentleman alone.” 

“4s the door closed upon them, he leaned his arm upon the mantel-piece, and 
«ij his head sunk upon his bosom, remained some moments without speaking. 
muttered he within his teeth, as his piercing gaze was 
“* Voila la troisiéme fois ; peutetre la der- 

’ Then suddenly rousing himself, he advanced close to me, and seizing 
ye by the arm with a grasp like iron, inquired, 
How came you by this picture 1 


“En maurais augure, 
-yetted upon the picture before him. 


et became mine. 


“Why will you not give me the information I look for: I seek for no breach 
faith. The campaign is all but over. “The Prussians were beaten at Ligny, 
weir army routed, their artillery captured, ten thousand prisoners taken 

pops and the Dutch were conquered yesterday, and they are in full retreat on 
Brussels. By to-morrow evening I shall date my bulletin from the palace at 
laeken. Antwerp will be in my possession within twenty-four hours, Namur is 

‘mine. Cambronne, Lefevre,’’ cried he, ‘‘ Cet homme la ne sait rien,” 

‘* Let us see the other.” 

giily with his hand, as a sign for me to withdraw, and the next moment I was 

mice more in the solitude of my prison-reom, thinking over the singular inter- 
ew I had just had with the great Emperor. 

How anxiously pass the hours of one who, deprived of other means of infor- 
mation, is left to form his conjectures by some passing object, or some chance 
murmur. ‘The things which in the ordinary course of life are passed by unno- 
iced and unregarded, are now matters of moment ; with what scrutiny he ex- 
imines the features of those whom he does not question ; with what patient ear 
ve listens to each passing word: thus to me, a prisoner, the hours went by tar- 
wly,yet anxiously: no sabre clanked ; no war-horse neighed ; no heavy-beoted 
cuassier tramped in the court-yard beneath my window, without setting a 
wndred conjectures afloat as to what was about to happen. 
there had been a considerable noise and bustle in and about the dwelling. 
Horsemen came and went continually. The sounds of galloping could be heard 
tong the paved’causeway ; then the challenge of the sentry at the gate ; then 
ie nearer tread of approaching steps, and many voices” speaking together, 
rould seem to indicate that some messenger had arrived with despatches. At 
ength all the sounds became hushed and still; no longer were the voices 
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"J pursued by Grouchy, with thirty-five thousand men, 


“mself was now following the British and Dutch armies wit 


Bore 
ee see,” continued he, “I’affaire est finie : who can resist the Empe- 


These were sad 


Monsieur Bonnard was a character in his way ; and, if it were not so near 
* conclusion of my history, I should like to present him tomy readers. As 
’S Tshall merely say he was a thorough specimen of one class of his coun- 
_Nei—a loud talker, a louder swearer,a vaporing, boasting, overbearing, 
“°c-natured, and even soft-hearted fellow, who firmly believed that Frenchmen 
of the species, and Napoleon the climax of Frenchmen. Be- 
he speedily told me all that had taken place during the last 
From him I learned that the Prussians had really been beaten at 
~80y, and had fallen back, he knew not where: they were, however, he said, 
while the Emperor 
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“And the British, now,” said I, “ what direction have they taken ?” 
“au! they’re in retreat on Brussels, and will probably capitulate to-mot- 


“Capitulate 1” 

Jur, Oui: ne vous fachez pas, camarade,”’ said he, laughing. 
° against Napoleon? you did not expect to beat him, surely * But come, 
; Must move on ; Ihave my orders to bring you to Planchenoit this evening, 

“wt horses are tired enough already.” 

. p Be, methinks, should be fresh,” said I. , 
"4rbleu non,” replied he: “he has twice made the journey to Frasnes this 
patches for Marshal Ney : the Emperor is enraged with the 
g retreated last night, having the wood in his possession ; he 
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a tall fine louking man, of some sixty years or upwards, whose i 
1, white as suow, looked i every way the 
leaning upon his sabre, while the third, whose 
below the middle size, was yet cast in a str 
h his back te the fire, holding on his arms the 
iform ; his legs were cased in the tall dotles 
orn by the chasseur-a-cheval, and on his head a low cocked hat, 
feather, completed his costume. There was something which, 
nt of my entrance, struck me as uncommon in his air and bear- 
ch so that when my eyes had once rested on his pale but placid coun- 
s regular, handsome, but somewhat stern features, totally forgot 
e of the others and looked only at him. 
1” said he hurriedly, and with a tone which bespoke 
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at present, save j 
. Why do you wear epaulets then, sir?” said he harshly, while from his im- 
yok and hurried gesture I saw he put no faith in my reply. 
[am an aide de camp to General Picton, but without regimental rank.” 
he British force under arms yesterday ?”” 
«[ go not feel myself at liberty to give you any information as to the number 
ovements of our army.” 

Diantre! Diantre!”” said he, slapping his boot with his horsewhip, “do 
oy know what you've been saying there, eh Cambronne, you heard him, did 


The truth, sir: mark me, the truth.” 
WVihout showing any sign of feeling hurt at the insinuation of his ques- 
| detailed, in as few words as I could, the circumstance by which the 
ck Long before I had concluded, however, I could mark 
jis attention flagged and finally wandered far away from the matter before 


With this he motioned 


For some time 


It was the ex- 


and, although I did not place implicit con 


tidings for me ; 
ad still my fears that much of what he said was 


‘¢ What could 


‘Og with des 


says he should have waited till day-break, and then fallen u i 
we our 
earns: And as it 1s, you ate getting away without much Ices, ‘Secridtin 
Was a fine charge!” These last words he muttered to himself - adding, be- 
tween his teeth, « sixty-four killed and wounded.” : -s 
fi on mee that? who were they?” said J. 
ur lellows,” replied he, frankly: “the Emperor ordered u jelve- 
penernns, and eight squadrons of lancers ; they fell upon your light vormene 
: harrow part of the high road. But suddenly we heard a noise in front - your 
ussars fell back, and a column of your heavy dragoons came thundering down 
_ mA. Parbleu ! they swept over us as if we were broken infantry ; and there! 
there.” said he, pointing to the court-yard, from whence the groans of the 
ie pom still rose, “‘ there are the fruits of th® terrible charge.” 
ee countrymen an outbreak of triumphant pleasure at this gallant feat of 
“ Yes, yes,” said the honest quartermaster, “ it was a fine ihinc- 
mooning is athand. But, nt now, let us take the ee Aprneesce 
afew moments more I found myself seated upon a heav s 
whose lumbering demi-peak saddle _ nearly cleft cows by de et 
am Ay, ay,” = Monsieur Bonnard, as he saw my eye fixed on the spot, “it 
ne o H i j ' 
Ha Sp ng ellows did that, and the same cut clove poor Pierre from the 
“1 hope,” said I, laughing, ‘‘the saddle may not prove an unlucky one.” 
‘ No, no,” said the Frenchman, seriously ; “ it has paid its debt to fate.” 

As we pressed on our road, which, broken by the heavy guns, and ploughed 
Up in many places by the artillery, was nearly impassable, we could distinctly 
hear from time to time the distant boom of the large guns, as the retiring and 
pursuing armies replied to each other ; while behind us, but still a long way off. 
a dark mass appeared on the horizon: they were the advancing columns of Ney’s 
division. 

, Have the troops come in contact more than once this morning ?” 

_“ Not closely,” said the quartermaster; “the armies have kept a respectful 
distance ; they were like nothing I can think of,” said the figurative Frenchman, 
“except two hideous serpents wallowing in mire, and vomiting at each other 
whole rivers of fire and flame.” 

As we approached Planchenoit, we came up to the rear-guard of the French 
army ; from them we leerned that Ney’s division, consisting of the eighth corps, 
had joined the Emperor ; that the British were still in retreat, but that nothing 
of any importance had occurred between the rival armies; the French merely 
fring their heavy guns from time to time, to ascertain by the reply the position 
of the retreating forces ; tue rain poured down in torrents ; gusts of cold and 
stormy wind swept across the wide plains, or moaned sorrowfully through the 
dense forest. As I rode on by the side of my companion, I could not help re- 
marking how little the effects ofa fatiguing march and unfavorable weather were 
apparent on those around me. The spirit of excited gaiety pervaded every 
rank ; and, unlike the stern features which the discipline of our service enforces, 
the French soldiers were talking, laughing, and even singing, as they marched ; 
the canteens passed freely from hand to hand, and jests and toasts flew from front 
to rear along the dark columns ; many carried their loaves of dark rye bread on 


they poured along, it would have needed a practised eye to believe them the most 
disc:plined of European armies. , 

The sun was just setting,as mounting a ridge of land beside the high road,my 
companion pointed with his fingerto a small farm-house, which, standing alone 
in the plain, commands an extensive view on every side of it. 

“There” said he, ** there is the guardier-general; the Emperor sleeps there 
to night ; the King of Holland will afford him a bed to-morrow night.” 


The dark shadows of the coming night were rapidly falling as I strained my 
eyes to trace the British position. A holiow rumbling sound announced the 
movement of artillery to our front. 

‘‘ What is it, Arotte 1” said the quartermaster to a dragoon officer who rode 
past. 

“It is nothing,” replied the other, laughing, “ but aruse of the Emperor; he 
wishes to ascertain if the enemy are in force, or if we have only a strong rear- 
guard before us.” 

As he spoke, fifteen heavy guns opened their fire, and the still air reverberated 
with a loud thunder: the sound had not died away, the very smoke lay yet hea- 
vily upon the moist earth, when forty pieces of British cannon rang out their 
answer, and the very plain trembled beneath the shock. 

‘*Ha! they are there then,” exclaimed the dragoon, as his eyes flashed with 
ecstacy. “ Look! see! the artillery are limbering up already. The Emperor is 
satisfied.” 

And so it was: a dark column of twelve hundred horse that accompanied the 
guns into the plain, now wheeled slowly round, and wound their long track far 
away to the right. The rain fell in torrents; the wird was hushed, and, as 
the night fell in darkness, the columns moved severally to their destinations. 
The bivouacs were formed ; the watch-fires were lighted, and seventy thou- 
sand men, and two hundred pieces of cannon occupied the heights of Plan- 
chenoit. 

“* My orders are to bring you te La Caillou,” said the quartermaster ; 
** and if you can only spur your jaded horse into a trot, we shall soon reach 
it.”” 

About a hundred yards from the little farm-house stood a small cottage of a 
peasant. Here some officers of Marshal Soult’s staff had taken up their 
quarters ; and thither my guide now bent his steps. 


“Comment ! Bonnard,” said an aide-de-camp, as we rode up, “ another pri- 

soner. Sacre bleu! we shall have the whole British staff among us. You are 

in better luck than your countryman, the general, I hope,” said the aid-de- 

camp; “his is a sad affair, and I’m sorry for it too; he’s a fine soldier like luok- 

ing fellow.” 

‘Pray, what has happened?” said I. ‘“ To what do you allude?” 

“ Merely to one of your people who has just been taken with some letters and 

oe of Bourmont's in his possession. The Emperor is in no very amiable 
umor toward the traitor, ond resolves to pay off some of his debt on his British 

correspondent.” 

** How cruel! how unjust!” . 

“ Why, yes, it is hard, I confess, to be fusille for the fault of another. Mais, 

que voulez vous ?” 

“ And when is this atrocious act to take place!” 

“ By day-break to-morrow,” said he, bowing as he turned towards the hut. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, let me counsel you, if you would not make another of the party, to 

reserve your indignation for your return to England.” 

‘Come along,” said the quartermaster. ‘‘I find they have got quarters for 
you in the granary of the farm. I'll not forget you at supper-time.”” 

So saying, he gave his horse to an orderly, and led me by a little path to a 
back entrance of the dwelling. Had I time or inclination for such a scene, | 
might have lingered long to gaze at the spectacle before me. The guard held 
their bivouac around the quarters of the Emperor ; and here, beside the watch- 
fires, sat the bronzed and scarred veterans who had braved every death and dan- 
ger, from the Pyramids to the Kremlin. On every side I heard the 
names of those whom history has already consigned to immortality ; and, as 
the fitful blaze of a wood fire flashed from within the house, I could mark the 
figure of one who, with his hands behind his back, walked leisurely to and fro, 
his head leaned a little forward, as though in deep thought ; but, as the light 
fell upon his pale and placid features, there was nothing there to indicate the 
stormy strife of hope and fear that raged beneath. From the rapid survey I 
took around, I was roused by an officer, who, saluting me, politely desired me 
to follow him. We mounted a flight of stone steps, which, outside the wall of 
the building, led to the upper story of a large, but ruined granary : here a sen- 
try was posted, who permitting us to pass forward, I found myself in a small, 
mean-looking apartment, whose few articles of coarse furniture were dimly 
lighted by the feeble glimmer of a lamp. At the farther end of the room sat a 
man, wrapped in a large blue cavalry cloak, whose face, covered with his hands 
ashe bent downward, was completely concealed from view: the noise of the 
opening door did not appear to arouse him, nor did he notice my approach. As 
I entered, a faint sigh broke from him, ashe turned his back upon the light ; 
but he spoke not a word. 

Isat for some time in silence, unwilling to obtrude myself upon the sorrow 
of one to whom I was unknown ; and, as I walked up and down the gloomy 
chamber, my thoughts became riveted so completely upon my own fortunes, 
that I ceased toremember my fellow prisoner. The hours passed thus lazily 
along, when the door suddenly opened, and an officer in the dress of a lancer of 
the guard stood for an instant before me, and then, springing forward, clasped 
me by both hands, and called out, — 

«Charles, mon ami, c'est bien toi?” 

The voice recalled to my recollection what his features altered by time and 
years, had failed todo. [t was Jules St. Croix, my former prisoner in the Pe- 
ninsula. I cannot paint the delight with which I saw him again ; his presence, 
now, while it brought back the memory of some of my happiest days, also as- 
sured me that I was not friendless. 

His visit was a brief one ; for he was in attendance on Marshal Lobau’s staff. 
In the few minutes, however, of his stay, he said— , 

“T have a debt to pay, Charles, and have come to discharge it. In an hour 
hence I shall leave this with despatches for the left of our line; before! go, 
I'll come here with two or three others, as it were to wish you good night : 
I'll take care to carry a second cloak and a foraging cap: I'll provide a fast 
horse ; you shall accompany us for some distance. I'll see you safe across 
our pickets. For the rest you must trust to yourself. C'est arrange ; n'est 
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the tops of their bayonets ; and to look upon that noisy and tumultous mass as | 
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very thing concurred to show me that a tremendous bat: ensue on - 
the morrow, if the British forces but held their Position. op hay: with 
feeling of excitement approaching to madness, that I saw my liberty before - 
me ; that once more I should join in the bold charge and the rude shock of arms 
hear the wild cry of my gallant couatrymen, and either live to triumph with 
them in victory, or wait not to witness eurdefeat. Thus flew my hopes as with 
increasing impatience I waited St. Croix’s coming, and with anxious heart list- 
ened to every sound upon the stairs, which might indicate his approach. At 
length he came: I heard the gay and laughing veices of his companions as 
they came along ; the door opened, affecting the familiarity of old acquaintance, 
| Sens the sentry, they all shook me by the hand, and spoke in terms of 
intimacy, 

‘‘ Labedoyére is below,” said St. Croix, in a whisper; “ you must wait here 
a few moments longer, and I'll return for you ; put on the cloak and cap, and 
speak nota word as you pass out. The sentry will suppose that one of our 
party has remained behind ; for I shall call out as if speaking to him as I leave 
the room.” 

The voice of an officer calling in tones of impatience for the party to come 
down, cut short the interview, and again assuring me of their determination to 
stand by me, they left the chamber, and descended into the court. Scarcely 
had the door closed behind them, when my fellow prisoner, whom I had totally 
forgotten, sprang on his legs, and came towards me. His figure screening the 
lamp-light as he stood, prevented my recognizing his features; but the first 
tones of his voice told me who he was. 

‘Stay, sir,” cried he, as he placed his hand upon my arm: “I have over- 
heard your project. In an hour hence you will be free. Can you—will you, 
perform a service for one, who will esteem it not the less, that it will be the last 
that man can render me! The few lines that I have written here with my pea- 
cil, are for my daughter.” 

I could bear no more, and called out in a voice broken as his own— 

_‘*Oh, be not deceived, sir. Will you even in an hour like this, accept a ser- 
vice from one whom you heve banished from your house ?” 

The old man started as I spoke ; his hand trembled till it shook my very 
er ei after a pause and with an effort to seem calm and collected, he 

ea— 

‘‘ My hours are few. Some despatches of General Bourmont with which 
the Duke intrusted me, were found in my possession. My sentence is a hurried 
one—and it isdeath! By to-morrew’s sunrise ——.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said I: ‘* you shall escape; my life is in nodanger. I have, 
as you see, even friends among the staff ; besides, I have done nothing to com- 
promise or endanger my position.” 
| GR‘ No, sir,” said he sternly, “I will not act sich a part asthis. The tears 
| you have seen in these old eyes are not for myself. I fear not death. Better 

it were it should have come upon the field of glorious battle ; but as it is, my 
soldier's honour is intact, untainted.” 
| ** You refuse the service on account of him who proffers it,” said I, as I fel! 
heavily upon a seat, my head bowed upon my bosom. 

‘ Not so, not so, my boy,” replied he kindly ; “‘ the near approach of death, 
| like the fading light of day, gives us a longer and clearer view before us. I 
| feel that | have wronged you ; that I have imputeu to you the errors of others ; 

but, believe me, if 1 have wronged you, I have punished my own heart; for, 
| Charles, I have loved you like a son.” 
| Then prove it,” said I, “and let me act towards you as towards a father : 
| you willnot? you refuse me still! Then by heaven I remain to share your fate. 
| I well know the temper of him who has sentenced you, and that, by one word of 
mine, my destiny is sealed for ever.” 

‘‘ No, no, boy : this is but rash and insane folly.—Another year or two, nay, 
perhaps a few months more, and in the common course of nature I had ceased 
to be; but you, with youth, and with hope he 

“Oh, not with hope,”’ said I, in a voice of agony. 

‘* Nay, say not so,” replied he calmly, while a sickly smile played sadly over 
his face; ** you will give this letter to my daughter, you will tell her that we 
parted as friends should part : and if, after that, when time shall have smoothed 
down her grief, and her sorrow be rather a dark dream of the past than a pre- 
sent suffering ; if, then, you love her, and if. P 

‘Oh tempt me not thus,” said I, as the warm tears gushed from my eyes ; 
‘‘Jead me not thus astray from what my honor tells me I should do. Hark! they 
are coming already. I hear the clank of their sabres; they are mounting the 
steps: not a moment is to be lost. Do you refuse me still ?” 

‘T do,” replied he firmly ; ‘‘I am resolved to bide my fate.” 

‘“‘ Then so do I,” cried I, as folding my arms, I sat down beside the window, 
determined on my course. 

‘Charley, Charley,” said he, stooping over me, ‘‘ my friend, my last hope, 
the protector of my child “ 

**T will not go,” said I, in a hollow whisper. 

Already they were at the door; I heard their voices as they challenged the 
sentry; I heard his musket as he raised it to his shoulder. The thought 
flashed across me: I jumped up, and, throwing the loose mantle of the 
French dragoon around him, and replacing his own with the foraging cap of 
St. Croix, pnt into a corner of the room, and, seating myself so as to 
conceal my face, waited the result. The door opened, the party entered laugh- 
ing and talking together. 

‘Come, Eugene,” said one, taking Sir George by the arm, “ you have 
spent long enough time here to learn the English language. We shall be late 
at the outpost. Messieurs les Anglais, good night ; good night.” 


This was repeated by the others as they passed out with Sir George Dash- 
wood among them, who, seeing that my determination was not to be shakec, 
and that any demur on his part must necessarily compromise both, yielded 
then to a coup de main what he never would have consented to, from an appeal 
tohis reason. The door closed ; their steps died away in thedistance. Again 
a faint sound struck my ear; it was the challenge of the sentry beneath, and 
I heard the tramp of horses’ feet. All was still, and in a burst of heartfelt 
gratitude I sunk upon my knees, and thanked God that he was safe. 

So soundly did I sleep that not before I was shaken several times by the 
shoulder could I awake on the following morning. 

‘‘T thought there were two prisoners here,” said a gruff voice, as an old 
moustached-looking veteran cast a searching look about theroom. “ However, 
we shall have enough of them before sunset. Get—get up; Monsieur le duc 
de Dalmatic desires some information you can give him.” 

As he said this, he led me from the room, and descending the flight of stone 
steps, we entered the courtyard. It was but feur o'clock, the rain stilt falling 
in torrents; yet every one was up and stirring. 

‘‘ Mount this horse,” said my gruff friend,” “and come with me to the left ; 
the marshal has already gone forward.” 

The heavy mist of the morning, darkened by the lowering clouds which ai~ 
most rested on the earth, prevented our seeing above a hundred yards before us ; 
but the hazy light of the watch-fires showed me the extent of the French posi- 
tion, as it stretched away along the ridge towards the Hal road; we rode for- 
ward at a trot, but in the deepclayey soil we sunk at each moment to our horses 
fetlocks ; I turned my head as I heard the tramp and splash of the horsemen be- 
hind, and perceived that I was followed by two dragoons, who, with their car- 
bines on the rest, kept their eyes steadily fixed upon me to prevent any chance 
of escape. Ina slight hollow of the ground bofore us, stood a number of horse- 
men who conversed together in a low tone as I came up. 


‘There! that is the marshal,” said my companion, in a whisper as we joined 
the party. c. 

‘Yes, monsieur le duc,” said an engineer colonel, who stood beside Soult’s 
horse, with a colored plan in his hand—* Yes, that is the chateau du Goumont, 
yonder. It is, as you perceive, completely covered by the rising ground marked 
here; they will, doubtless, place a strong artillery force in this quarter.” 

‘Ah! who is this!” said the marshal, turning his eyes suddenly upon me, 
and then casting a look of displeasure around him, lest I should have overheard 
any portion of their coaversation. ‘ You are deficient in cavalry, it would ap- 
per, sir?” said he to me. mA 

“You must feel, monsieur le duc,” said I, calmly, ‘‘ how impossible it is for 
me, as a man of honor and a soldier, to afford you any information as to the 
army I belong to.” 

“T do not see that, sir; you are aprisoner in our hands; your treatmer!— 
your fortane—your very life depends on us. Beside, sir, when French officers 
fall into the power of your people, I have heard they meet not very ceremonioas 
treatment.” 

‘‘ Those who say so, say falsely,” said I, ‘‘and wrong both your countrymea 
and mine. In any case——” 

“The Guards are an untried force in your service,” said he, with a mixture 
of inquiry and assertion. 

I replied not a word. 

‘You must see, sir,” continued he, “that all the chances are against you. 
The Prussians beaten, the Dutch discouraged, the Belgians only waiting for 
victory to incline to our standard, to desert your ranks, and pass over to ours; 
while your troops, scarcely forty thousand, nay, I might say, not more than 
thirty-five thousand. Is it not so?” 

Here was another question, so insidiously conveyed that even a change of a 
ture or my part might have given the answer. A half smile, however, — 
slight bow, was all my reply; while Soult muttered something between his 
teeth, which called forth a laugh from those around him. 

‘«* You may retire, sir, a little,” said he drily to me. iN . 

Not sorry to be freed from the awkwardness of my position, I fell back to 
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: Although the rain poured down without 
ng nr mpc, he ery pr aby des det pa 
: ofthe wile I could detect, but still faintly, the outline of the 
; I had heard them call the chateau du Goumont, 


F i clank of masonry, as, at intervals, the wind bore 
the sounds toward me. These were the sappers crenelling the walls for mus- 
this I could now perceive was looked — as a position of no small 

Surrounded by a straggling orchard of aged fruit trees, the chateau 
yards in advance of the British line, commanded by two emi- 
which, in the possession of the French, was yw occupied 


a of eleven ; of the other | knew nothing, except the passing 
Kaa had Sectanl of its position on the map. ’ 4 

The second corps, under Jerome Buonaparte, with Foy and Kellerman’s brigade 
of the light artillery, stretched behind us. On the right of these came D’Erlon’s 
corps, extending to a small wood, which my companion told me was Frischer- 
mont; while Lobau’s division was stationed to the extreme right towards St. 

, to maintain the communication with Grouchy at Wavre, or, if need 
be, to repel the advance of the Prussians and prevent their junction with the 
Anglo-Dutch army. The Imperial Guard with the cavalry formed the reserve. 
Such was in substance, the information given me by my guide, who seemed to 
expatiate with pleasure over the magnificent array of battle, while he felt a 
pride in displaying his knowledge of the various divisions and their leaders. 

e marshal moving towards the right,” said he: ‘‘ we had better 

follew him.” ; ; 

It was now about eight o’clock, as from the extremity of the line I could see 
of horsemen advancing at a sharp canter. 

“ That must be Ney,” said my companion. “See how rashly he approaches 

e English lines !” 
ar a The patty in question rode fearlessly down the slope, and did 
aot halt until they reached within about three hundred yards of what appeared 
a ruined church. 

“¢ What is that ee ” 

“‘That—that,” replied he, after a moment’s vom “that must be La Haye 
Sainte ; and yonder, to the right of it, is the road to Brussels. There, look 
now! your people are in motion. See! a column is moving towards the right, 
and the cavalry are defiling on the other side of the road. I was mistaken ; 
that cannot be Ney. Sacre Diew! it was the Emperor himself, and here he 
comes.” 

As he spoke, the party galloped forward, and pulled up short within a few 
yards of where we stood. 

“Ha!” cried he, as his sharp glance fell upon me, “there is my taciturn 
friend of Quatre Bras. You see, sir, I can dispense with your assistance, now ; 
the chess-board is before me ;” and then added, in a tone he intended not to be 
overheard, “ Every thing depends on Grouchy.” 

‘* Well, Haxo,” he called to an officer who galloped up, chapeau in hand, 
“¢ what say you? are they entrenched in that position ‘” 

“No, sire, the ground is open, and in two hours more will be firm enough for 
the guns to manceuvre.” 

“Now, then, for breakfast,” said Napoleon, as with an easy and tranquil 
smile he turned his horse’s head, and cantered gently up the heights toward La 
Belle Alliance. As he approached the lines, the cry of “ Vive l’ Empereur !” 
burst forth. Regiment after regiment tvok it up; and from the distant wood 
of Frischermont to the far left beside Merke-braine, the shout resounded. So 
sudden, so simultaneously the outbreak, that he himself, accustomed as he well 
was tothe enthusiasm of his army, seemed, as he reigned in his horse, and 
looked with proud and elated eye upon the countless thousands, astounded and 
amazed. He lifted with slow and graceful action his unplumed hat above his 
head, and, while he bowed that proud front before which kings have trembled, 
the acclamation burst forth anew, and rent the very air. 

At this moment the sun shone brilliantly out from the dark clouds, and flashed 
upon the shining blades and glistening bayonets along the line. A dark and 
lowering shadow hung gloomily over the British position, while the French 
sparkled and glittered in the sunbeams. His quick glance passed with light- 
ning speed from one to another; and I thought that, in his look, upturned to 
heaven, I could detect the flitting thought which bade him hope it was an au- 
gury. The bands of the Imperial Guard burst forth in joyous and triumphant 
strains ; and amid the repeated cries of ‘1’ Empereur ! ’ Empereur!” he rode 
slowly along toward La Belle Alliance. 


CHAPTER CXIX,—WATERLOO. 


Napoleon’s first intention was, to open the battle by an attack upon the ex- 
treme right ; but Ney, who returned from an observation of the ground, informed 
him that a rivulet, swollen by the late rains, had now become a fuaming torrent, 
perfectly impassable to infantry. To avoid this difficulty he abandoned his fa- 
vorite manceuvre of a flank move nent, and resolved to attack the enemy by the 
centre. Launching his cavalry and artillery by the road to Brussels, he hoped 
thus to cut the communication of the British with their own left, as well as with 
the Prussians, for whom he trusted that Grouchy would be more than a match. 


~The reserves were in consequence all brought upto the centre. Seven thou- 
sand cavalry and a massive artillery assembled upon the heights of La Belle 
Alliance, and waited but the order to march. It was eleven o'clock, and Na- 
poleon rnounted his horse and rode slowly along the line; again the cry of 
‘* Vive  Empereur !”’ resounded, and the bands of the various regiments struck 
up their spirit-stirring strains as the gorgeous staff moved along. On the Bri- 
tish side all was tranquil ; and, still the different divisions appeared to have ta- 
ken up their ground, and the long ridge from Ter-la-Maye to Merke-braine 
bristled with bayonets. Nothing could possibly be more equal than the circum- 
stances of the field. Each army possessed an eminence whence their artillery 
might play. A broad and slightly undulating valley lay between both. The 
ground permitted in all places both cavalry aud infantry movements, and except 
the crumbling walls of the chateau of Hougoumont, or the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, both of which were occupied dy the British, no advantage either 
by nature or art inclined to either side. It was a fair stand-up fight. It was 
the mighty tournament, not only of the two greatest nations, but the two dead- 
liest rivals and bitterest enemies, led on by the two greatest military geniuses 
that the world has ever seen ; it migl.t not be too much to say, or ever will see. 
As for me, condemned to be an inactive spectator of the mighty struggle, 
doomed to witness al! the deep-laid schemes and weli-devised plans of attack 
which were destined for the overthrow of my country's arms, my state was one 
of torture and suspense. I sat upon the little rising ground of Rossomme : 
before me, in the valley, where yet tle tall corn waved in ripe luxuriance, stood 
the quiet and peaceful looking old chateau of Hougoumont, and the blossoming 
branches of the orchard; the birds were gaily singing their gongs, the shrill 
whistle of the fatal musketry was to be heard, and through my glass I could de- 
tect the uniform of the soldiers who held the position, and my heart beat anx- 
iously aid proudly as I recognized the Guards. In the orchard and garden 
were stationed some riflemen, at least their dress, and the scattered order they 
assumed, bespoke them sucli. 

While I looked the tirailleurs of Jerome's division advanced from the front 
of the line, and descending the hill in a sling-trot, broke into scattered patties, 
keeping up as they went a desultory and irregular fire. The English skirmish- 
ers, less expert in this peculiar service, soon fell back, and the head of Reil’s 
brigade began their march toward the chateau. The English artillery is un- 
masked and opens its fire. Kellerman advances at a gallop his twelve pieces of 
artillery ; the chateau is concealed from view by the dense smoke, and as the 
attack thickens fresh troops pour forward, the artillery thundering on either 
side ; the entire line of both armies stand motionless spectators of the terrific 
combat, while every eye is turned toward that devoted spot from whose dense 
mass of cloud and smoke, the bright glare of artillery is flashing, as the crash- 
ing masonry, the burning rafters, and the loud yell of battle add to the frightful 
interest of the scene. For above an hour the tremendous attack continues 
without cessation ; the artillery stationed upon the height had now found its 

e, and every ringing shot tells upon the tottering walls ; some wounded 
soldiers return faint and bleeding from the conflict, but there are few who es- 
cape. A crashing volley of fire-arms is now heard from the side where the or- 
chard stands; a second, and a third succeed, one after the other, as rapid as 
lightning itself. A silence follows, when after a few moments a deafening 
cheer bursts forth, and an aid de-camp gallops up to say that the orchard has 
been carried at the point of the bayonet. The Nassau sharp-shooters, who 
held it, having after a desperate resistance retired before the irresistible onset 
of the French infantry. “A vous maintenant?” said General Foy, as he ‘drew 
his sabre, and rode to the head of his splendid division, which, anxious for the 
word to advance, were standing in the valley. “En avant! mes braves,” cried 
he, while pointing to the chateau with his sword, he dashed boldly forward. 
Scarcely had he advanced a hundred yards when a cannon shot recocheting as it 
went, struck his horse in the counter, and rolled him dead on the plain: disen- 
gaging himself from the lifeless animal, at once he sprang to his feet and hur- 

forward. The column was soon hid from my view, and I was left to mourn 
over the seemingly inevitable fate that impended over my gallant countrymen. 

In the intense interest which chained me to this part of the field, I had not 
noticed till this moment that the Emperor and his staff were standing scarcely 
thirty yards from where I was. Napoleon, seated upona gray, almost white 
Arabian, had suffered the reins to fall loosely on the neck, as he held with both 
his telescope to his eye; his dress, the usual green coat, with white 

, the of the chasseurs-é cheval, was distinguished merely by the 
of the legion ; his high boots were splashed and mud-stained, from riding 
the deep and clayey soil; his compact and clean bred charger looked 
‘fenay and heated, but he himself, and I watched his features well, 
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e a white-crested i ‘ 
division (¢ curvouated; (ho Geugoons ide thant den eon, Neretgnet's 
| Guns are captured ; the drivers cut down, and two thousand prisoners are 
| ried off. A sudden panic seems to seize oe the French, as cavalry, 
_and artillery, are hurried back on each other. Vainly the French attempt to 


| tally ; the untiring enem maily on; the househ i 
| Lord Uxbridge, come thundering down the rvad, riding down eit hereon 


looked calm, com and tranquil. How anxiously did I scrutinise that face - 
with what a thootbing bear did I canvass every gesture, hoping to find omen 
passing ow of doubt, of , or of hesitation ; but none was there: un- 
~ one Spon — -” a ey eee of a battle-field, whose ali 
aoe ot chastise onpae nr im; gambling with one throw his last, his 
one who felt at peace within himself . 


the — ‘ et, a I sr pe to myself 

it at peace naught of reproach, naught of regret to 

move or stir his spirit, whose tranquil bark had glided over the calm sea of life 
ae . ’ down the rvad, riding d it gigant; 
—— ——— hay me sme changing fsores fe be | force 7 mailed eo ocagee of France. Borae dong’ with the toneee 
es a aoe ; ‘ in every rents, I was carried on amid the densely commingled The British ca. 
way his opposite ; watching with iatense anxiety the scene of the deadly struc. | ! hich, like the lightri J ded then ann? 
le round the chateau, every gesture told the changing f y strog. | valry, which, like the lightrings that sever the thunder-cloud, pierce through ; 

Fi g fortune of the moment; | every direction, plunge dl T fs 
is broad and brawny chest glittered with orders and decorations, but his heavy Se fertht, Malate ts me reer of battle grow loader, a 
brow and louring look, flushed almost black with excitement, could not cently sede aedice, * Fisten eT weines, with Con fourth antes 
, 10st , ‘ easily | came upat a gallop. Picton presses forward, waving his pl :. 
4 se Pe ime ng in his quality of major-general, accompanied head ; his proud eye flashes with the fire of Vueety:, F That vera se 
Thee have | oat it a eee. - PRinnk Struck in the forehead by a musket ball, he falls dead from the saddle; and ¢}, 
forming ent ie eon fof te ery the aloft cad | See tebe Meee eng te dean ae i 
: , ; ; _the column | which he hears. eanwhile.the Life Guards are amon 5 pri : 
keeps not its formation two minutes together; why does he not move up?” i izi Perce 
| at ; P: are captured on every side; and I, seizing the moment, th 

“Do ¢ . ; ’ » throw myself amone 
one the bay ee the British ; what troops are those iu the orchard? they he = of my countrymen, and am borne to the rear with the retiring 

¢ officer eddressed pointed his glass for a moment to the spot : then turn As we reached the i 
t arn- crest of the hill above the road, a loud cheer j ! 
in the — —_— as he touched his hat, ‘they are the Guards, sire.” | beneath us burst forth, and from the midst of the ine uihche, cp 
bee nage “~y apoleon spoke not a word; his eye ever bent upon the } pointed flame shot up towards the sky. It was the farm-house of La Have 

» he seemed to pay little if any attention to the conversation about him. Ssinte, which the French had succeeded in setting fire to with hot iat te 
some time es the ammunition of the corps that held it had failed, and a deep. 
ping irregular musketry was the only reply to the incessant rattle of the enemy 
As the smoke cleared away we discovered that the French had carried the yo. 
sition ; and, as no quarter was on in that deadly hand-to-hand conflict, not 
one returned to our ranks to tell the tale of their defeat. 

“ This is the officer that I spoke of,” said an aid-de-camp as he rode up to 
where I was standing, bare headed, and without asword. “ He has just made 
his escape from the French lines, and will be able to give your lordship some 
information.” 

The handsome features and gorgeous costume of Lord Uxbridge were known 





a 
infantry, 


As he looked, an aid-de-camp breathless and heated galloped up. 
“The columns of attack are formed, sire ; everything is ready, and the mar- 
shal ouly waits the order.” 

; ay ne turned upon his saddle, and direc:ing his glass towards Ney’s divi- 
sion, looked fixedly for some moments at them. Lis eye moved from front to 
rear slowly, and at last carrying his telescope along the line he fixed it steadily 
upon the far left. Here, toward St. Lambert, a slight cloud seemed to reet on 
the horizon, as the Emperor continued to gaze steadfastly at it: every glass of 
the staff wae speedily turned in that direction. 

“It is nothing but a cloud; some exhalation from that quarter,” whispered ; 


one. a 

, ; to me: but I was not aware, till afterward, that a soldier like . 

™ To me,” said another, “they look like trees, part of the Bois de Wavre.” | ing officer beside him, was General Graham. It was the cheer vary u 

i They are men,” said the Emperor, speaking for the first time. ‘ Est-ce | dressed me. : 
rouchy? Est-cc Biucher! “* Are you aware, sir,” said he, “if Grouchy's force is arrived ?” 


Soult inclines to believe it to be te former, and proceeds to give his reasons, 
but the Emperor without listening turned towards Domont, and orders him with 
his division of light cavalry, and Subervie's briga:le, to proceed thither at once. 
If it be Grouchy, to establish a junction with him ; to resist, should it prove to be 
the advanced guard of Marshal Blucher. Scarcely is the order given when a co- 
lumn of cavalry wheeling fours about unravels itself from the immense mass, and 
seems to serpentine like an enormous snake between the squares of the mighty 
arwy. The pace increases every moment, and at length we sce them merge 
from the extreme right and draw up, as if on parade, above half a mile from the 
wood. This movement, which by its precision and beauty had attracted our en- 
tire attention, not only from the attack upon Hougoumont, but also an incident 
which had taken place close beside us. This was the appearance of a Prussian 
hussar, who had been taken prisoner between Wavre and Planchenoit, he was 
the bearer of a letter from Bulow to Wellington, announcing his arrival at St. 
Lambert, and asking for orders. 

This at once explains the appearance on the right; but the prisoner also adds, 
that the three Prussian corps were at Wavre, having pushed their patrols two 
leagues from the town, without ever encountering any portion of the force un- 
der the command of Grouchy. For a moment not a word is spoken. A silence 
like a panic pervades the staff: the Emperor himself is the first to break it. 

“This morning,” said he, turning towards Soult, ‘“‘ the chances were ninety 
to one in our favor; Bulow’s arrival has already lost us thirty of the number: 
but the odds are still sufficient, if Grouchy but repair the horrible fault he has 
committed. 

He paused for a moment, and as he lifted up his open hands, and turned a 
look of indignant passion toward the staff, added in a voice, the sarcasmof whose 
tone there is no forgetting, 

“Jl s'amusea Gembloux! Still,” said he, speaking rapidly, and with more 
energy than I had hitherto yo‘iced, ‘‘ Bulow may not be entirely cut off. Let 
an officer approach. Take this letter, sir,” giving as he spoke Bulow’s letter 
to Lord Wellington, “ give this letter to Marshal Grouchy; ‘tell him that at 
this moment he should be before Wavre; tell him that already, had he obeyed 
his orders But no, tell him to march at once, to press forward his ca- 
valry, to come up in two hours—in three, at farthest. You have but five leagues 
to ride ; see, sir, that you reach him within an hour.” 

As the officer hurries away at the top of his speed, an aid-de-camp from Ge- 
neral Domont confirms the news; they are the Prussians whom he has before 
him. As yet, however, they are debouching from the wood, and have attempted 
no forward movement. 

“ What's Bulow’s force, marsha! !” 

“ Thirty thousand, sire.” F 


“They had not: on the contrary, as, shortly before I escaped, an aid-de- 
camp was dispatched to Gembloux, to hasten his coming. And the troops, for 
they must be troops, were debouching from the wood yonder : they seem to 
form a junction with the corps to the right; they are the Prussians. They ar- 
rived there before noon from St. Lambert, and are part of Bulow’s corps 
Count Lobau and his division of ten thousand men were dispatched, about au 
hour since, to hold them in check.” 

“This is great news,” said Lord Uxbridge. “Fitzroy must know it at 
once.” 

So saying, he dashed spurs into his horse, and soon disappeared amid the 
crowd on the hill top. 

** You had better see the Duke, sir,” said Graham : “ your information is too 
important to be delayed. Captain Calvert, let this officer have a horse, his 
vwn is too tired to go much further.” 

“And a cap, [ beg of you,” added I, in an under tone ; ‘ for 1 have already 
tound a sabre.” 

By a slight circuitous route, we reached the read upon which a mass of dis 
mounted artillery-carts, baggage-wagons, and tumbrils, were heaped together 
as a barricade against the attack of the French dragoons, who more than once 
had penetrated to the very crest of our position. Close to this, and on a little 
rising ground, from which a view of the entire field extended, from Hougoumont 
to the far left, the Duke of Wellington stood surrounded by his stat. His eye 
| was bent upon the valley before him, when the advancing columns of Ney’s at 
tack still pressed onward ; while the fire of sixty great guns poured death and 
carnage into his lines. The second Belgian division, routed and broken, had 
fallen back upon the twenty-seventh regiment, who had merely time to throw 
themselves into square, when Milhaud’s cuirassiers, armed with a terrible long 
straight sword, came sweeping down upon them. A line of impassable bayo 
| nets, a living chevaugr-de frise of the best blood of Britain, stood firm and mo- 
| tionless before the shock : the French mitrai//e played mercilessly on the rauks ; 
but the chasms were filled up like magic, and in vain the bold horsemen o! 
Gaul galloped round the bristling files. At length the word ‘ fire !”’ was heard 
within the square, and, as the bullets at pistu! range rattled upon them, the cui- 
| rass afforded them no defence against the deadly volley. Mea and horses rolled 
| indiscriminately upon the earth; then would come a charge of our dashing 
squadrons, who, riding recklessly upon the foe, were, in their turn, to be re- 
pulsed by numbers, and fresh attacks poured down upon our unshaken infant 

“ That column yonder is wavering : why does he not bring up his supporting 
squadrons 3’ Ira- 








’ inquired the Duke, pointing to a Belgian regiment of light d: 
| goons, who were forined in the same brigade with the seventh hussars. 
; ; “* He refuses to oppose his light cavalry to cuirassiers, my lord,” said an aid- 
“ Let Lobau take ten thousand, with the cuirassiers of the young guard, and | de-cam», who just returned from the division in question. 
hold the Prussians check.” | ‘Tell him to march his men off the ground,” said the Duke, witha quiet 
 Maintenant, pour les autres.” This he said with a smile, as he turned { and impassive tone. 
his eyes once more towards the field of battle. The aid-de-camp of Mar-| [In less than ten minutes the regiment was seen to defile from the mass, and 
shal Ney, who, bare headed and expectant, sat waiting for orders, presented | take the road to Brussels, to increase the panic of that city by circulating, and 
himself to view. The Emperor turned toward him, as he said with a clear, ; strengthening the report, that the English were beaten ; and Napoleon in full 
firm voice— ' ; _; . | march upon the capital. 
“Tell the marshal to open the fire of his batteries; to carry La Haye Sainte} + What’s Ney’s force? can you guess, sir!” 
with the bayonet, and leaving an infantry division for its protection, to march | to me. 
against La Papelotte and La Haye. They must be carried by the bayonet.” “ About twelve thousand men, my lord. 
| 
| 





said Lord Wellington, turning 


” 
The aide-de-camp was gone ; Napoleon's eye followed him as he crossed the “ Are the Guard among them?” 
open plain, and was lost m the dense ranks of the dark columns. Scarcely five | 


A : y maak." ‘“* No, sir; the Guard are in reserve above [a Belle Alliance.” 
minutes elapsed when eighty guns thundered out together, and as the earth! « fn what part of the field is Buonaparte ’” 


shook and trembled beneath, the mighty movement of the day began its execu- | « Nearly opposite to where we stand.” 

tion. From Hougoumont, where the slaughter and the carnage continued uu- | “fT told you, gentlemen, Hougoumont never was the great attack. 
slackened and unstayed, every eye was now turned towards the right. I knew | battle must be decided here,” pointing, as he spoke, to the plain beneath u 
not what troops occupied La Haye Sainte, orywhether they where British who where still Ney poured in his devoted columns, where yet the French cava'ry 


crowned the heights above it; but in my heart, how fervently did I pray that 
it might be so. Oh! inthat moment of suspense and agonising doubt, what 
would I have not given to know that Picton himself and the fighting fifth were | “The ninety-second requires support, my lord: they cannot maintain the 
there ; that behind that ridge the Greys, the Royals, and the Enniskillens, sat | position half an hour longer without it.” ’ : 
mutionless, but burning to advance; that the breath of the battle wavedamong | «Have they given way, sir 2” 
the tartans of the Highlanders, and blew upon the flashing features of my own ‘¢ No——”” 
island countrymen. Had I known this, I could have marked the onset with a “ Well, then, they must stand where they are. 
less failing spirit: left: yonder, near Fiischermont. ‘ 

“There goes Marcognet’s division,” said my companion, springing tohis/ At this moment the light cavalry swept pas: the base of the hill on whic 
legs; they’re moving to the right of the road. I should like to see the troops | we stood, hotly followed by the French heavy cuirassier brigade. Three o! out 
that will stand before them.” | guns were taken; and the cheering of the French infantry, as they advances 

So saying he mounted his horse, and desiring me to accompany him, rode to | to the charge, presaged their hope of victory. . Palin aac 
the height beside La Belle Alliance. The battle wastow raging from the cha- “ Do it, then,” said the duke, in reply to some whispered question 0! Lora 
teau de Hougoumont to St. Lambert, where the Prussian tirailleurs, as they | Uxbridge ; and shortly after the heavy trot of advancing squadrons was lea! 
issued from the wood, were skirmishing with the advanced posts of Lobau’s bri- | behind. or ' 
gade. The attack upon the centre, however, engrossed all my attention, and] | They were the Life Guards and the Blues, who, with the first Dragoo 
watched the dark columns as they descended into the plain, while the incessant | Guards and the Enniskillens, were formed into close culumn. 
roll of the artillery played about them To the right of Ney’sattack,D’Erlon| ‘I know the ground, my lord,” said I to Lord Uxbridge. a 
advanced with three divisions, and the artillery of the Guard. Toward this part| “Come along, sir, come along,” said he, as he threw his hussar jacket }005"" 
of the field my companion moved. General le Vasseur desired to know if the | ly behind him, to give freedom to his sword-arm. *‘ Forward, my men, forward , 
divisions on the Brussels road were English or Hanoverian troops, and I was | but steady ; hold your horses in hand; three about, and together charge. 
sent for to answer the question. We passed from square to square until at| ‘ Charge!” he shouted; while, as the word flew from squadron to — - 
length we fuurd ourselves upon the flank of D'Erlon’s division. Le Vasseur, | each horseman bent upon his saddle, and that mighty mass, as though — 
who, at the head of his cuirassiers, waited but the order to charge, waved im- | vith but one spirit, dashed like a thunderbolt upon the column ber eath them.— 
patiently with his sword for us to approach. We were now to the right of the | The French, blown and exhausted, inferior beside in weight, both o! es 
high read, and about four hundred yards from the crest of the bill, where, pro- | horse, offered but a short resistance. As the tall corn bends beneath -* : : 
tected by a slight hedge, Picton, with Kempt’s brigade, waited the attack of the | ing hurricane, wave succeeding wave ; so did the steel clad squadrons 0! * 58 ” 
enemy. fall before the nervous arm of Britain's cavalry. Onward they weut, 0g i 

Just at this momeat an incident took place, which, while in itself one of the | death and ruin before them, and never stayed their course until the aot , 
most brilliant achievements of the day, changed in a signal manner my own | recaptured, and the cuirassiers repulsed, disordered and broken, had retire 
fortunes. The head of D’Erlon’s column pressed with fixed bayonets up the | neath the protection of their artillery. 

entle slope. Already the Belgian infantry gave way before them. The brave} There was, asa brilliant and eloquent writer on the or agp 
Srenstichers, overwhelmed by the heavy cavalry of France, began to waver ; | rible sameness in the whole of this battle. Incessant charges of aged e : 
then are broken ; and at last retreat in disorder up the road, a whirlwind of pur- | the squares of our infantry, whose sole mancenvre consisted in either _ r 
suing squadrons thundering behind them. “En avant! en avant! toujours Ja | into lme to resist the attack of infantry, or falling back into square me “ 
victoire est a nous,” is shouted madly through the impatient ranks ; and the ar- | cavalry advanced ; performing those two evolutions under the devasta ing 
tillery is called upto play upon the British squares: upon which, fixed and im- | of artillery, before the unflinching heroism of that veteran infantry whose oe 
movable, the cuirassiers have charged without success. Like a thunderbolt, the | had been reaped upon the blood-stained tields of Austerlitz, ere os rp 
flying artillery dashes to the front; but scarcely has it reached the bottom of | gram, or opposing an unbroken front to the whirlwind swoop of in = tisk 
the ascent, when, from the deep ground, the guns beco:ne embedded in the soil; | alry. Such were the enduring and devoted services demanded from t soe 
the wheels refuse to move. In vain the artillery drivers whip and spur their la- | troops, and such they failed not to render. Once or twice had — toy 
boring cattle. Impatiently the leading files of the column prick with their | failed them, and the cry ran through the ranks, “ Are we — 0 yond 
bayorets the struggling horses. The hesitation is fatal; for Wellington, who, | ward? Ouly let us at them!” But the word was not yet spoken seapce OF 
with eagle glance, watches from an eminence beside the higt road the advancing | to undam the pent “up torrent, and bear down with unrelenting vene 
column, sees the accident. An order is given; and with one fell swoop the | on the now exultmg columns of the enemy. J fortune for three 
heavy cavalry brigade pour down. Picton’s division deploys into line ; the bayo. It was six o'clock: the battle had continued with unchanged for e nee furthet 
nets glance about the ri ei and with a shout that tells above the battle, on | hours. [he French, masters of La Haye Sainte, could never gg ‘he etd 
they come, the fighting fifth. One volley is exchanged; but the bayonet is | mto our position. They had gained the orchard of Hougoumont, ' 
now brought to the charge, andthe French division retreat in close columo, 
by their gallant enemy. 


teau was still held by the British Guards, although its blazing roof and cram» 
Scarcely had the leading divisions fallen back, and the rear pressed down 


rode cown upon our firm squares. 
As lz spoke an aid de-camp rode up frem the valley. 
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hange was Pi in position. The troops which on thei 
po far beyond Hougoumont, were now moving nearer to the pnt 

The attack upon the chateau seemed less vigorously su ported, while the ob- 

jique direction of their night wing, which, pivoting upon Peadhesott, opposed a 

face to the Prussians ; all denoted a change in their order of battle. It was 

pw the hour when Napoleon, at last convinced that nothing but the carnage he 
could no longer support could destroy the unyielding ranks of British infantry ; 
that altnough Hougoumont had been partially, La Haye Sainte completely won; 
thet upon the right of the road the farm-houses Papelotte and La Haye were 
pearly surrounded by his troops, which with any oiher army must prove the 
fgrerunner of defeat: yet still the victory was beyond his grasp. The bold 
stratagems, whose success the experience of a life had proved, were here to be 
found powerless. The decisive Mancuvre of carrying one important point of 
the enemy's lines, of turning him upon the flank, or piercing him through the 
centre, were here found impracticable. He might launch his avalanche of grape 
chot, he might pour dowa his crashing columns of cavalry, he might send forth 
the iron storm of his brave infantry ; but though death in every shape heralded 
their approach, still were others found to fill the fallen ranks, and feed with 
their heart's blood the unslaked thirst for slaughter. Well might the gallant 
jeader of this gallant host, as he watched the reckless onslaught of the untiring 
enemy, and looked upon the unflinching few wao, bearing the proud badge of 
pyitain, alone sustained the fight, well might he exclaim, * Night or Blucher !” 

Ir was now seven o’clock, when a dark mass was seen to form upon the 
heights above the French centre, and divide into three gigantic columns, of 
xhich the right occapied the Brussels road. These were the reserves, con- 
sisting of the Old and Young Guards, and amounting to twelve thousand—the 
ue of the French army—reserved by the Emperor for a great coup-de-main. 
These veterans Of a hundred battles had been stationed from the beginning of 
the day, inactive spectators of the fight ; their hour was now come, and with a 
chout of “* Vive l'Empereur!” which rose triamphantly over the din and crash 
of battle, they began their march. Meanwhile, aids-d 2-camp galloped along the 
nes, announcing the arrival of Grouchy, to reanimate the drooping spirits of 
he men; for at last, a doubt of victory was breaking upon the minds of those 
who never befure, in the most adverse hour of fortune, deemed his star could 
oct that led them on to glory. 

‘They are coming: the attack will be made on the centre, my lord,” said 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, as he directed his glass upon the column. Scarcely 
had he spoken when the telescope fell from his hand, as his arm, shattered bya 
French bullet, fell motionless to his side. 

“J see it,” was the cool reply of the Duke, as he ordered the Guards to de- 
ploy into line, and lie down behind the ridge, which now the French artillery 
had found the range of, and were laboring at their guns. In front of them the 
fity-second, seventy-first, and ninety-fifth were formed ; the artillery were sta- 
tioned above and partly upon the road, loaded with grape, and waited but the 
word to open. 

I: was an awful, dreadful moment: the Prussian cannon thundered on our 
left ; but so desperate was the French resistance, they made but little progress; 
the dark columns of the Guard had now commenced the ascent, and the artillery 
ceased their fire a3 the bayonets of the grenadiers showed themselves upon the 
slope. Then began that tremendous cheer from right to left of our line which 
thuse who heard never can forget. It was the impatient, long-restrained burst 
of unslaked vengeance. With the iustinct which valor teaches, they knew ti e 
hour of trial was come ; and that wild cry flew from rank to rank, echoing from 
the blood-stained walls of Hougoumont to the far off valley of La Pape otte.— 
“They come! they come !” was the cry, and the shout of “ Vive l’Empereur!” 
mingled with the outburst of the British line. 

Under an overwhelming shower of grape, to which succeeded a charge of cav- 
alry of the Imperial Guard, the head of Ney’s column fired its volley and ad 
vanced with the bayonet. The British artillery now opened at half range, and, 
although the plunging fire scathed and devastated the dark ranks of the Guards, 
on they came; Ney himself, on foot, a their head. Twice the leading division 
of that gallant colamn turned completely round, as the withering fire wasted and 
consumed them; but they were resolved to win. 

Already they gained the crest of the hill, and the first line of the British were 
falling back before them. The artillery closes up; the flanking fire from the 
gins upon the road opens upon them; the head of their column breaks like a 
shell; the Duke seizes the moment, and advances on foot toward the ridge. 

“ Up Guards, and at them!” he cried. 

The hour of triumph and vengeance had arrived. In a moment the Guards 
were ou their feet; one volley was poured in; the bayonets were brought to 
the charge; they closed with the enemy: then was seen the most dreadful 
struggle that the history of war can present. Furious with long restrained 
passion, the Guards rushed upon the leading divisions; the seventy first, and 
uinety-fifth, and twenty-sixth overlapped them on the flanks. Their generals 
fell thickly on every side; Michel, Jamier, and Mallet are killed; Friant lies 
wounded upon the ground; Ney, his dress pierced and ragged with balls, shouts 
sill toadvance ; but the leading files waver; they fall back; the supporting 
division thickens ; confusion, panic succeeds : the British press down ; the cav- 
airy come galloping up to their assistance ; and, at last, pell-mell, overwhelmed 
and beaten, the French fall back upon the Old Guard. This was the decisive 
moment of the day—the Duke closed his glass as he said, 

“The field is won. Order the whole line to advance.” ; 

On they came, four deep, and poured like a torrent from the height. 

“Let the Life Guards charge them,” said the Duke ; but every aid-de-camp 
oa his staff was wounded, and I myself brought the order to Lord Uxbridge. 


Lord Uxbridge had already anticipated his orders, and bore down with four 
regiments of heavy cavalry upon the French centre. The Prussian artillery 
thundered upon their flank, and at theirrear. The British bayonet was in their 
front ; while a pame fear spread through their ranks, and the cry of ‘ Sauve 
qui peut !” resounded on all sides. In vain Ney, the bravest of the brave; in 
vain Soult, Bertrand, Gourgaud, and Labedoyére, burst from the broken disor. 
ganised mass, and called on them to stand fast. A battalion of the Old Guard, 
with Cambronne at their head, alone obeyed the summons : forming into square 
they stood be:ween the pursuers and their prey, offering themselves a sacrifice 
to the tarnished honor of their arms: to the order to surrender they answered 
with a cry of defiance ; and, as our cavalry, flushed and elated with victory, rode 
round their bristling ranks, no quailing look, no craven spirit was there. The 
Emperor himself endeavored to repair the disaster ; he rode with lightning sp pres 
hither and thither, commanding, ordering, nay imploring too; but already the 
night was falling, the confusion became each mument more inextricable, and the 
effort was a fruitless one. A regiment of the Guards and two sanen ore 
reserve behind Planchenoit : he threw them rapidly into position ; but the over- 
whelming impulse of flight drove the mass upon them, and they were carried 
away pon the torrent of the beaten army. No sooner did the Emperor see 
this his last hope desert him, than he dismounted from his horse, and, drawing 
his sword, threw himself into a square, which the first regiment of chasseurs + 
ue old guard had formed with a remnant of the battalion; Jerome followed 
him, as he called out, 

“You are right, brother: here should perish all who bear the name of Bona- 
parte.” 

The same moment the Prussian light artillery rent the ranks asunder, and a 
cavalry charged down upon the scattered fragments. A few of his staff, } 1 
never left him, place the Emperor upon a horse and fly through the “rtp 
ing artillery and musketry. A squadron of the Life Guards, to which I ha - ° 
tached myself, came up at the moment, and as Blucher’s hussars rode madly 
here and there, where so lately the crowd of staff officers denoted the pre a 
of Napoleon, expressed their rage ard disappointment Li curses and cries 0 
Vengeance, 
_ Cambronne’s battalion stood yet unbroken, and seemed to defy every attack 
that was brought against them. To the second summons to surrender they re- 
plied as indignantly as at first; and Vivian’s brigade was ordered to nage 
them. A cloud of British horse bore down on every face of the devoted os 
but firm as in their hour of victory, the heroes of Marengo never quailed; an 
‘wice the bravest blood of England recoiled, bafiled and dismayed. — - 
4 pause for some minutes, and even then, as we surveyed our broken and ™ ‘ 
stained squadrons, a ery of admiration burst from our ranks at the gallant ad 
ing of that glorious infantry. Suddenly the tramp of approaching nero a 
heard ; I turned my head and saw two squadions of the second Life Guards.— 
The officer who led them on was bare headed ; his long dark hair ar 
wildly behind him and upon his pale features, to which not even the headlon 
enthusiasm of battle had lent one touch of color. He rode straight to where 
was standing, his datk eyes fixed upon me, with a look so fierce, so — 
that | could not look away; the features, save in this respect, hed almost a too 
ofidiotey. I: was Hammersly. . but in 

e Ha'” he cried at last, “T have sought you out the entire day, r nd 1 
vain. It is not yet too late. Give me your hand, boy. You ouce catle °. 
me to follow you, and E did not refuse ; [ trust you'll do the same by me. Is 
"not so?” j 

A terrible perception of his meaning shot through my mind as I clasped - 
clay-cold hand in mine, and for a moment I did not speak. stheri 

“T hoped for better than this,” said he bitterly, and as a glance of withering 
scorn flashed from his eye. ‘I did trust that he who was preferred before me 
Was at least not a coward.” i 

As the word fell from his lips I nearly leaped from my saddle, and mechant- 
cally raised my sabre to cleave him on the spot. __ ‘steni 

Pea follow me,” shouted he, pointing vith his sword to the glistening 
ranks before us. . ; 

“Come on,” said I, with a voice hoarse with passion, while burying my spurs 








We quickly perceived that 


| Spirit of the Ci 
Che Spwit of the Times, 
in my horse’s flanks, I sprang a full length before him, and bore down upon the 
pry es Pe: loud shout, a deafening volley, the agonizing cry of the wounded 
ig ying, were all I heard, as my horse, rearmg madly upward, plunged 
wice into the air, and then fell dead upon the earth, crushing me bene ath his 
cumbrous weight, lifeless and insensible. 

The a * * * * 

y was breaking; the cold, gray licht of morning was strucelin 
ese the misty darkness, when I once more recovered 7 cementite. 

Cre are moments in life when memory can so suddenly conjure up the whole 
past before us, that there is scarcely time for a doubt ere the disputed reali:y is 
se to our senses. Such was this to me. One hurried glance upon the 
wide, bleak plain before me, and every circumstance of the battle field was pre- 
Sent to my recollection. The dismounted guns, the broken wagons, the heaps 
of dead or dying, the straggling parties who on foot or horseback traversed the 
field, and the dark litters which carried the wounded, all betokened the sad evi- 
dences of the prece ling day’s battle. 

Close around me where | lay the ground was marked with the bodies of our 
cavalry, intermixed with the soldiers of the Old Guard ; the broad brow and 
stalwart chest of the Saxon lay bleaching beside the bronzed and bearded warrior 
of Gaul, while the torn-up ground attested the desperation of that struggle which 
closed the day. r 
|, As my eye ranged over this harrowing spectacle, a dreadful anxiety shot 
| through me as I asked myself whose has been the victory. A certain confused 
| mpression of flight and of pursuit remained in my mind; but, at the moment, 
| the circumstances of my own position in the early part of the day increased the 
| difficulty of reflection, and left me in a state of intense and agonising uancer- 
_ tainty. Although not wounded, I had been so crushed by my fall, that it was 
not without pain I got upon my legs. [ suon perceived that the spot around 
me had not yet been visited by the vultures of the battle field who strip alike 
the dead and the dying. The distance of the place from where the great con- 
flict of the battle had occurred was probably the reasun ; and now, as the strag- 
gling sunbeams feil upon the earth, I could trace the he!met of the Enniskillen- 
ers, or the tall bear-skin of the Scotca Greys, lying in thick confusion, where 
the steel cuirass and long sword of the French dragoons showed the fight had 
been hottest. As J turned my eyes hither and thither I could see no living 
thing near me. In every attitude of struggling agony they lay around, some 
buried beneath their horses, some bathed in biood, some with clenched hand 
and darting eye-balls, seemed struggling even in death: but all was still ; not 
a word, not a sigh, not a groan was there. 

I was turning to leave the spot, and, uncertain which way to direct my steps, 
looked once more around, when my glance rested upon the pale and marble 
features of one who even ia that moment of doubt and difficulty there was no 
mistaking. His coat torn widely open was graspea in either hand ; while his 
breast was shattered with balls, and bathed in gore. Gashed and mutilated as 
he lay, still the features wore no trace of suffering ; cold, pale, raotionless, but 
with the tranquil look of sleep, his eye-lids were closed, and his half-parted lips 
seemed still to quiver in life. J knelt down beside him; I took his hand in 
mine ; I bent over and whispered his uame ; I placed my hand upon his heart, 
where even still the life-blood was warm—but he was dead. Poor Hammers- 
ley! His was a gallant soul; and as | looked upon his blood-stained corpse, 
my tears fell fast upon his brow to thiuk how far I had myseif been the cause 
of a life blighted in its hope, and a death like his. 











CHAPTER CXX —BRUSSELS. 

Orce more I would entreat my readers’ indulgence for the prolixity of a nar- 
rative, which has grown beneath my hands to a Iength I had never intended 
This shall, however, be the last time for either the offence or the apology. My 
story is now son concluded. 

After wandering about for some time, uncertain which way to take, I at 
length reached the Charleroi road, now blocked by carriages and wagons, con- 
veying the wounded toward Brussels. Here I learnt, for the first time, that we 
had gained the battle, and heard of the total annihilation of the French army, 
and the downfall of tne Emperor. On arriving at the farm house of Mont St. 
Jean 1 found a number of officers, who:e wounds prevented their accompanying 
the army in its forward movement. One of tiem with whom I was slightly ac- 
quainted, informed me that General Dashwood had spent the greater part of the 
night upon the field in search of me, and that my servant, Mike, was in a state 
of distraction at my absence, that bordered on insanity. Wh.le he was speak- 
ing, a burst of laughter and the tones of a weil-remembered voice behind, at- 
tracted my attention. 

“ Made a very good thing of it, upon my life, A dressing-case—not gold, 
you know, but silver gilt—a dozen knives, with blood stoned handles, and a lit- 
tle coffee-pot, with the imperial arms—not to speak of three hundred Naps in 
a green silk purse—Lord! it reminds me of the Peninsula. Do you know, 
these Prussians are mere barbarians—hav'n’t a notion of civilized war. Bless 
your-heart, my fellows in the legion would have ransacked the whole coach 
from the boot to the sword-case, in half the time they took to cut down the 
coachman.” 
“The major, as I live,” said I. ‘‘ How goes it, major?” 
“Eh, Charley, when did youturn up! Delighted to see you. They told me 
you were badly wounded, or killed, or something of that kind; but I should 
have paid the little debt to your executors all the same.” ‘ 
‘«* All the same, no doubt, major; but where, in Heaven's name, did you fal! 
upon that mine of pillage you have just been talking of ?”’ 
‘In the Emperor’s carriage, to be sure, boy. While the Duke was watching 
all day the advance of Ney’s columns, and keeping an anxious look-out for the 
Prussians, I sat ina window of this old farm-house, and never took my eye off 
the garden at Planchenoit. I saw the imperial carriage there in the morning— 
it was there also at noon—and they never put the horses to it till past seven in 
the evening. The roads were very heavy, and the crowd was great. [| judged 
the pace couldn’t be a fast one; and with four of the Enniskilleners, I charged 
it like a man. The Prussians, however, had the start of us; and if they hadn’t 
thonght, from my seat on horseback, and my general appearance, that I was 
Lord Uxbridge, I should have got but a younger son’s portion. However, I 
got in first, filled my pockets with a few little souvenirs of the Emperor, and 
then laying my hands upon what was readiest, got out in time to escape being 
shot ; for two of Blucher’s hussars, thinking I must be the Emperor, fired at me 
througt the window.” 
«« What an escape you had!” : a . 
“ Hado’t I, though? Fortunate too my Enniskilleners saw the whole thing ; 
for I intend to make the circumstance the ground of an application for a pen- 
sion Hark ye, Charley, don’t say anything about the coffee-pot and the knives : 
the Duke, you know, ~~ strange oe of his own on these matters. But isn’t 
our man fighting bis way yonder! 
on aneat-aee, ant howid on dit himself—devil a one else.” 

This exclamation came from Mickey Free, who, with his dress torn and dishe- 
velled, his eyes blood shot and strained, was upsetting and elbowing all before 
him, as he made his way toward me through the crowd. — 

‘Take that fellow to the guard-house. Lay hold of him, serjeant. Knock 
him down. Who is the scuundrel !” 

Such were the greetings he met with on every side. Regardless ef ev ery- 
thing and everybody, he burst his way through the dense mass. 

«Oh, murther! oh, Mary! oh,Moses! Is he safe here after all !”” 

The poor fellow could say no more, but burst into a torrent of tears. A roar 
of laughter around him soon, however, turned | the current of his emotions; 
when, dasaing the scalding drops from his eyelids, he glared fiercely like a ti- 

side. 
ori. You're laughing at me, are ye?” cried he, “bekase I love the hand that 
fed me, and the master that stood to me. But let us see now which of us two 
has the stoutest heart ; you, with your grin on you, or myself with the salt tears 
” 
afm Aa he sprang upon them like a madman, striking right and left at 
everything before him. Down they went beneath his blows, levelled with the 
united strength of energy and passion, till at length, rushing upon him in aum- J 
bers, he was overpowered and thrown upon the ground. It was with some ditii- 
culty | accomplished his rescue ; for his enemies felt by no means assured how 
far his amicable propensities for the future could be relied upon ; and, indeed, 
Mike himself had a most constitutional antipathy tu binding himself by any 


Piva some persuasion, however, I reconciled all parties ; and having by the 
kindness of a brother officer provided myself with a couple of troop horses, I 
mounted and set out for ed eee by Mickey, who had effectually cured 
i i any tendency to laughter at his cost. 
wre - he mand I saw Sir George Dashwood in the window. He 
was speaking to the ambassador, Lord Clancarty ; but the moment he caught 
down to meet me. , 
may Cae oom my boy. Now am[I really happy. The glorious day 
had been one of sorrow to me for the rest of my life, had anything happened to 
you. Come up with me at once; Ihave more than one friend here who longs 
” 
" pig A sg he hurried me along; and before I could well remember where ! 
was, int me to a number of persons in the saloon. 
“ Ah, very happy to know you, sir,” said Lord Clancarty; “‘ perhaps we had 
better walk this way. My friend Dashwood has explained to me the very 
ressing reasons there are for this step ; and I, for my part, see no objection. 
we in Heaven’s name can he mean !” woe I, as he stopped short, ex- 
| pecting me to say something, while ia utter con usion I smiled, simpered, and 


wince <a + ale the ambassador, “‘ very admirable associates, 





and you certainly have contrived to couple them most closely together. 
attachment, I believe.” ple 7° : 
stammered I, not knowing which of us 


“Yes, sir, a very long attachment,” 
was — — insane. rh 

“A very charmi indeed ; ave seen the lady,” replied his lord- 
ship, as he opened the door of a small room, and beckoned me to follow. The 
table was covered with materials for writing ; but before I had time to ask for 
any explanation of this unaccountable mystery, he added, « Oh, I was forget- 
ting, this must be witnessed : wait one moment.”’ 

_-With these words he left the room, while I, amazed and thunderstruck, va- 
cillating between fear and hope, trembling lest the delusive glimmering of bappi- 
ness should give way at every moment, and yet totally unable to explain by any 
possible supposition how fortune could so have favored me. 

While yet I stood hesitating and uncertain, the door opened, and the senhora 
entered. She looked a little pale, though not less beautiful than ever; and her 
features wore a slight trace of seriousness, which rather heightened than 
tcok from the character of her loveliness. 
‘I heard you had come, chevalier,” said she, “and so I ran down to shake 
hands with you: we may not meet again for some time.” 

** How so, senhora? you are not going to leave us, I trust.” 

Pe Then you have not seen Fred. h, I forgot, you know nothing of our 
plans.”’ 
“Here we are at last,” said the ambassador, as he came in, followed by Sur 
George, Power, and two other officers. “Ah, ma belle, how fortunate to find 
you here! I assure you, it is no small difficulty to get people together at such 
a time as this.” 

‘Charley, my dear friend,” 
with you ere I left.” 

“Do, Fred, tell me what all this means? I am ina perfect maze of doubt 
and difficulty, and cannot comprehend a word I hear about me.” 

“Faith, my boy, I have little time for explanation. The ma who was at 
Waterloo yesterday, is tu be married to-morrow, and to sail for India in a week, 
has quite enough upon his hands.” 

“Colonel Power, you will please to put your signature here,” said Lord 
Clancarty, addressing himself to me. 

“If you will allow me,” said Fred, “I had rather represent mysel/.'’ 


_ “Ts not this the Colonel, then? Why, confound it, I have been wishing him 
joy the last quarter of an hour.” 


A burst of laughter from the whole party, 
took no part, followed this announcement. 
I stammered out something, while overwhelmed with confusion, I stooped 
down to sign the paper. Scarcely had I done so, when a renewed burst of 
laughter broke from the party. 
‘‘ Nothing but blunders, upon my soul,” said the ambassador, as he handed 
the paper from one to another. 
What was my confusion to discover that, instead of Charles O’Mailey, [had 
written the name, Lucy Dashwood. I could bear no more. The laughing and 
raillery of my friends, came upon my wounded and irritated feelings like the 
most poignant sarcasm. I seized my cap and rushed from the room. Desirous 
of escaping from al] that knew me, anxious to bury my agitated and distracted 
thoughts in solitude and quiet, I opened the first duor before ‘me, and seeing it 
an empty and unoccupied room, threw myself upon a sofa, and buried my head 
within my hands, O! bow often had the phantom of happiness passed within 
my reach, but glided from my grasp. How often had I beheld the goal I aime 
at, as it were betore me, and the next moment all the bleak reality of my 
evil fortune, was louring around me ! 
“Oh, Lucy! Lucy!” I exclaimed aloud, “ but for you and a few words care- 
lessly spoken, I had never trod that path of ambition, whese end has been the 
wreck of all my happiness. But for you I had never loved so fondly; 1 had 
never filled my mind with one image which, excluding every other thought, 
leavee no pleasure but in it alone. Yes, Lucy, but for you I should have gone 
tranquilly down the stream of life with naugit of grief or care, save such as are 
inseparable from the passing chances of mortality, loved, perhaps, and cared for 
by some who would have deemed it no disgrace to have linked her fortune with 
my own. But for you, and I had never been ——” 
‘A soldier you would say,” whispered a soft voice, as a light hand gently 
touched my shoulder. “I had come,” continued she, “to thank you for a gift 
no gratitude can repay,—my father’s life; but, truly I did not think to hear the 
words you have spoken, ror, having heard them, can I feel their justice. No, 
Mr. O'Malley, deeply grateful as I am to you for the service you once rendered 
myself, bound as f am by every tie of thankfulness, by the greater one to my 
father, yet do I feel in the impulse I have given to your life, if so be that to me 
you owe it, I havedone more to repay my debt to you, than by all the friendship, 
all the esteem that I owe you ; if, indeed, by my means, you became a soldier, 
if my few and random words raised within your breast that fire of ambition 
hich has been your beacon-light to honor and to glory, then I am indeed 
roud.” 
, “ Alas! alas! Lucy—Miss Dashwood, I would say—forgive me if I know 
not the very words I utter. How has my career fulfilled the promise that gave 
it birth? For you, and you only, to gain your affection, to win your heart, f 
became a soldier ; hardship, danger, even death itself were courted by me, sup- 
ported by the one thought, that you had cared for, or had pitied me; and now, 
and now 2 
“ And now,” said she, while her eyes beamed upon me with a very flood of 
tenderness, “is it nothing that in my woman's heart I have glowed with pride 
at triumphs I could read of, but dared not share in? Is it aling that you have 
lent to my hours of solitude and of musing the fervor of that career, the madden- 
ing enthusiasm of that glorious path my sex denied me? TI have followed you 
in my thoughts across the burning plains of the Peninsula, through the | 
march in the dreary nights, even to the battle-field. I have thought of you ; 
have dreamed of you; | have prayed for you.” 
“Alas! Lucy, but not loved me.” 
The very words as I spoke them, sank with a despairing cadence upon my 
heart. Her hand which had fallen upon mize trembled violently ; I pressed my 
lips upon it, but she moved it not. I dared to look up, her head was turned 
away, but her heaving bosom betrayed her emotion. 


“No, no, Lucy,” cried I passionately, ‘‘1 will not deceive myself, I ask fo® 
more than you can give me. Farewell!” 
Now, es for the last time,I pressed her hand once more to my lips, my hot 
tears fell fast upon it. I turned to go, and threw one last look upon her. Our 
eyes met—I cannot say what it was—but, in a moment the whole current of 
my thoughts was changed ; her look was bent upon me beaming with softness 
and affection, her hand gently pressed my own, and her lips murmured my 
name. 
The door burst open at this moment.and Sir George Dashwood appeared, 
Lucy turned one fleeting look 7 her father and fell fainting in my arms 
“‘ God bless you, my boy,” said the old General, as he hurriedly wiped a tear 
from his eye, ‘I am now indeed a happy father.” 





cried Power, “I scarcely hoped to shake hands 


in which it was pretty evident £ 





* 


CHAPTER CXXI.—CONCLUSION, 

* + * * 
The sun had set about half an hour. Already were the dusky shadows 
blending with the faint twilight, as on a lovely July evening we entered the littie 
village of Portumna: we, I say; for Lucy was beside me. For the last few 
miles of the way I had spoken iittle; thoughts of many times I had travelled 
that same road, in how many moods, occupied my mind, and although, as we 
flew rapidly along, some well known face would every now and then present it- 
self, I had but time for the recognition ere we were past. Arousing myself 
from my reverie, I was pointing out to Lucy certain well-known spots in the 
landscape, and directing her attention to places, with the names of which she 
had been for some time familiar, when suddenly a loud shout rent the air, andthe 
next moment the carriage was surrounded by hundreds of country people, some 
of whom brandished blazing pine torches ; others carried rude banners in their 
hands: but all testified the most fervent joy as they bade gs welcome. The 
horses were speedily unharnessed, and their places occupied by a crowd of every 
age and sex, who hurried us along through the straggling street of the village 
now a perfect blaze of bonfires. 
Mounds of turf, bog-fir, and tar-barrels, sent up their ruddy blaze, while han- 
dreds of wild, but happy faces, flitted around and through them—now i 
merrily in chorus ; now plunging madly into the midst of the fire, and scattering 
the red embers on every side. Pipers were there too, mounted upon ears or 
turf-kishes ; even the very roof-tops rang out their merry notes ; the e | of 
the little fishing-crafts waved in the breeze, and seemed to fee! the general joy 
around them, while over the door of the village inn stood a brilliantly lighted 
transparency, representing the head of the O’Malleys holding a very scantily 
robed young lady by the tips of the fingers; but whether this damsel was 
intended to represent the genius of the west, or my wife, I did not venture to 
inquire. : 
" f the welcome were rude, assuredly it was a wrens toe — wishes and 
blessings poured in on every side, even our own iness took a ; 
colesing fem the be ing locke around us. The scene was wild; the 

lare of the red torch light, the frantic gestures, the maddening shouts, the 
orked flames rising amidst the dark shadows of the little hamlet, bad something 
strange and slmost unearthly in their effect ; but Lucy showed no touch of 
it is true she grasped my hand a little closer, but her fair cheek glowed plea- 


and her eye bri as she looked, and, as the rich light fell upon her 
Sienmese toatante many a blessing, heartfelt and deep, how many a word 





f fervent praise was 
: (For conclusion see page 502.) 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Sarah Bladen beaten by Luda !—Wonders will never cease! Throughout 
the whole country the favorites seem destined to be defeated. The campaign 
thus far has proved disastrous to every prominent Four Mile Horse tbat has ap- 
peared. We have seen Wagner distanced at the West, and Boston in the 
North! Santa Anna and Gano have been beaten in Carolina and Georgia, 
and now we have the Champion of the South West, the renowned Sarah Bla- 
den beaten by Luda at New Orleans! There is but one more “ crack” remain- 
ing to whom a reverse would astound the Sporting World, and if she is defeat- 
ei Fate will have done its worst—the levelling system will have swept over all, 
and equality be made the order of the day. The intelligence which has reached 
us from week to week of these disastrous events is calculated to excite in us 
feelings of profound wonder and astonishment akin to those which pervaded 
Paris and Vienna at the first campaign of Napoleon in Italy! Verily, to the 
fayorites and their friends, the days of Arcole and Rivoli have been revived, and 
they are led to regard Laird, Graves, and the other victorious trainers with the 
same feeling of their invincibility which filled the Austrians at the mention of 
Massena, Kleber, Augereau and Lannes, the young lieutenants of the irresistib’e 
Napoleon. 

The $10,000 forfeit in the pending match for $20,000 a side, between Bos- 
ton and Fashion, has been deposited by the President of the New York Jockey 
Club in the bank ofthe North American Trust Company, and draws an interest 
of 5 percent. This interest will amount to about $226, and is to be appro 
priated, report says, to a Club Dinner at the Astor House. We should like to 
see the man who has a word to say against that—that’s all. 


The Sparring Exhibition at Washington HaW on Saturday evening last was 
attended by all the Fancy in town, and went off with eclat. On no occasion 
of the kind have we seen so many genélemen in attendance. Caunt was pre- 
vented from being present by an engagement in Baltimore. Freeman, the New 
York Giant, set-to with Hudson, and in the course of the evening some very su- 
perior sparring took place between Ottignon, Secor, Sullivan, and others. 











The races over the Metarie Course, New Orleans, will come off the week 
‘following those over the Louisiana, instead of commencing on the 15th as 
wae advertised. Mr. James S. Garrison, the proprietor of the Louisiana 
Course, is now sole manager of the Metarie, his partner Mr. Ricuarp Apams 
having retired. 

Blood Stock of Louisiana.—Great efforts are making in Louisiana to improve 
the Blood Stock in that State, and the number both of Breeders and Turfmen is 
fast increasing. The papers in the interior of the State make frequent mention 
of the additions making te their stock, and a cordial feeling is everywhere ma 
nifesting itself to encourage Agricultural Societies and Stock Fairs. There are 
several very extensive Breeding Studs in the state, the most prominent of which 
are those of the Messrs. Kenner, Barrow, Miller, Wells, Smith, Duplantier, and 
the late Mr. Beasley. Several gentlemen of character and wealth have within a 
few years commenced breeding, among whom are Messrs. Porter, Rouzan, Dicken- 
son, Shepherd, Lewis, Herman, Schlatre, and Parrott. Hon. B Peyton, Sexator 
Barrow, and other eminent citizens of Louisiana, have their stock in Tennessee. 
When it is considered that the revival of the Turf in Louisiana by Col. Otiver 
cgmmenced only so recently as March, 1837, the Sporting World cannot but be 
struck with the prodigious strides with which everything connected with it has 

advanced. For purity and variety of blood, and tried racing qualities, the Blood 
Stock of Louisiana will compare with that of any State in the Union, and very 
few of them can boast, strange as it may seem, of a greater amount. 








An Offer.—A subscriber, writing from Sumter County, Ala., makes us the 


following offer :— 
‘If the friends of Fashion accept the challenge of Boston, I ‘see you nine 
and eleven better’ that she is the best horse of the two!” 


Is not this the subscriber who “ called us” after we “ went our entire pile 
better” on Boston vs. Gano? If so we beg toremind him that we have not yet 
taken anything by that motion. But we will see his ‘eleven’ any how, and 
go him twenty better ! 

Augusta (Ga.) Races. —The meeting on the Lafayette Course commenced 
on the 7th instant, but we have not epace for the report this week. Mary Eli- 

zabeth won at Two mile heats—Marth Rowton at Three mile heats— Winfield 
at Four mile heats, and Mary Elizabeth at Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

The races over the Hampton Course at Augusta, commence on the Ist 
Tuesday, Ist day of February. 

Extract of a letter dated New Og_eans, Nov. 30, 1841. 

Dear P.—The Louisiana Course is in fine order for quick tinue, and a spien- 
did race is anticipated for the Vase. Grymes is the favorite ageinst the fiel: at 
3 to 2; the only prospect of the fielders is that Luda will pop him the secon 
heat, and then outlast him. 

Jim Bell and Kate Aubrey will come together the second day in the Colt 
Stake, two mileheats. Jim will be the favorite, but Kate will nailhim | think. 

Sarah Bladen will run the Four mile day—Sarah Morton will try her on. It 
will be a cracking race for three miles. Of course you know how it will termi 





es 


nate. 
Col. Watson is here with Wagner and four others. He will not ran Wagner 


until the Spring; he is looking fine and doing wel!, but it will take some time to 
get him toronkind. He is addicted to sulking in his runs ; the Colonel, how- 
ever, thinks him as good a horse as he ever was, and with good management 
will yet beable to hang his saddle on the upper peg. 

I see by the “Spirit ” that the Nashville folks are willing to back Sarah Bla- 
den against Boston, to run at their city—it will be no go. If Col. Bincaman 
will say the word, $100,000 could be raised in this city to back her against any 
thing in the shape of horse flesh. The Col. objects to the making of matches, 
as the best horse may, from some unforseen accident, be in no condition to run 
on the day which may be set apart for it to take place. The Col. says, how. 
ever, “that if Boston should happen to fall in his way, he will give hima pop 
with ‘ Old Sali,’ and if she is right they can win enough coicon if they can beat 
her to start a snug little factory when they get home.” : 

At present only ¢en stables have arrived, several more are expected from Mo- 
bile in a day or two. 

The “ Boy” with the Pacing Poney is here: I saw him yesterday sitting on 
the curb stone, with the bridle of his poney over his arm, playing the Jews’ harp. 
You may set him down as cooked about Saturday week. 


Yours 'till midnight, PROFILE. 





Improvement in the Breed of Dogs.—We publish the following suggestion 
with great pleasure, and trust that the gentlemen to whom it is addresced will 


give the matter their attention. 


Breed of Hunting Dogs in the United States.—It is a singular fact that not- 
withstanding the high prices which well bred dogs will command in this city, 
and notwithstanding the avidity with which the sport of shooting is followed, 
that no inducement is offered to the breeders of dogs to improve the strain of 
blood. I would therefore respectfully recommend to the managers of the Ame. 
rican Institute tha’ at the next Annual Fair, prizes should be offered for the best 
bred Setrer, Pornter and Cockine-spanieL, and for second and third best of 
each, in-the same manner as they are now offered for the best blood Cattle and 
Horses. By doing this they would gratify all lovers of the noble sport of shoot- 
ing, and at the same time all those who admire that best friend 0 aan 
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lished in a journal having so wide a circulation without a word of comment. 
The decisions given are monstrous perversions of all recognized authorities :— 

Messrs. Editors,—As our racing seaso. is now at hand, it may not be unin- 
teresting to those who are fond of sporting in that way to know the decision of 
the committee appointed last spring torevise the Rules and Regulations of the 
Metarie Jockey Club upon the following questions, viz :— 

Ist. A. bets B. that a heat will be run in less time than 5:45—three mile 
— if the heat be made in precisely that time, does not B. win? Answer 
—** Yes.” 

2d. C. bets D. that he cannot name within three seconds of the quickest heat 
four miles and repeat. D. names 7:43. A heat being made in 7:40, Does not 
D. win? Answer—“ Yes.” 

3d. E. vets F. that a heat will not be made in 5:55, three miles and repeat. 
A heat was done in exactly that time. Does not E. lose? Answer— Yes.” 

These points, which have heretofore given rise to so much disputation between 
bettors may now be considered as settled, as no one would appeal, I presume 
from the decision of such gentlemen as Col. Bingaman and Messrs. James Kirk- 
man and H. B. Cammack, who composed that committee. Yours, D. 


From our acquaintance with the three distinguished gentlemen named above, 
we are led to doubt the assumed fact of their having sanctioned the publication 
above. The Rule, as laid down by the English Jockey Club, and frequently 
published in “ Bell’s Life in London,” would make each of the bets given 
above stand off. The principle is that of a dead heat. 

Suppose A. bets $100 that he will shoot more partridges on a given day than 
B. They each bag 35. Does B. win? Surely not—it is, so to speak, a dead 
heat between them, and the bet is off. 

The fast decision on this ground noticed in “ Bell’s Life,” was this: “Mr. 
W. bet £100 that he could drive the Manchester Pony five miles in less time 
than Mr.H. Each drove the horse in exactly the same time. Did Mr. H. win? 
No, the bet was off.” 

C. bets D. $1000 that Grey Medoc will beat Wagner. They run two dead 
heats and both are drawn. Does D. win? Why, according to the New Or- 
leans decisions above, he would, because Grey Medoc did not beat Wagner, but 
can any one suppose D. could recover his bet? Certainly not—no Jockey Club 
in the world would give it to him—not even in New Orleans ! 

A thousand forcible illustrations of the propriety of this principle might be 
given, such as bonds, notes, policies of insurance, etc., but the above will suf- 
fice. The matter has been decided over and over again, both here and in 
Europe. 

Trotting in Canada.—In our last ve published a challenge from Mr. Pacravu 
the owner of Lady Colborne. Here’s an acceptance, addressed tu the editor 
of the “Montreal Gazette :”"— 


Sir,—I notice in your paper of last evening, a challenge of Mr. Eloi Pageau, 
taken from the ‘‘ Toronto Herald,” to trot his mare, Lady Colborne, “ against 
any horse, mare, or gelding, now in British North America, for £25, £50, or 
£100, one mile and repeat.” I accept his challenge, and will trot my ch. m 
Lady Morgan, against his Lady Colborne, for £100, in harness; to come off, 
(weather permitting) on the ice in the vicinity of Montreal, any time in the 
month of January next, by giving one week’s notice ; and will allow him twelve 
pounds ten shillings to defray his expenses, to be paid when the preliminaries 
are settled: and for further particulars refer to the ‘“* Montreal Gazette ”’ office. 

Montreal, Dec. 8, 1841. I am, &c. y. 


—- 
—— J 
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———— 





NEW ORLEANS RACES, LOUISIANA COURSE. 
FIRST DAY, WEDNESDAY. 


We shall not say with the frantic Macbeth, “ Bring me no more reports,” 
though we have half a dozen before us of these races. ‘ Profile,” and our 
special correspondent have written us daily, while the ‘‘ Picayune,” and the 
“Crescent City” have made the utmost efforts to rival each uther in the accu- 
racy and spirit of their reports. From all these sources we have compiled those 
annexed. The same distinguished gentlemen presided as Officers this year that 
were in office in March last, when we had the gratification of being present, as 
follows :— 

Col. Joun R. Grymes, President, assisted by Hon. Batie Peyron, Grorce 
Houtanp, Esq., Col. Joun L. Lewts, and Joun I’. Mitier, Esq., as Vice Pre- 
sidents. Ladies’ Commitiee—Julien Rouzan, Mandeville Marigny, James R. 
Sterrett, and Thomas Wadsworth, Esqrs. Stewards—John S. Holden, Wm. 
Hopkins, Charles Daunoy, John W. Walsh, J. B. Wallace, and John Com- 
minger, Esqrs. 

The meeting commenced on Wednesday, the Ist instant, with a Sweepstake 
for all ages, to which there were thirteen subscribers at $100 each, P.P., added 
to a Magnificent Silver Vase, valued at $2000—Three mile heats. Sarah Bla- 
den and Grey Medoc were excluded from nomination. This Vase was manu- 
factured in this city to our order, from designs furnished by the editor of this 
paper, by Messrs. Marquand 4 Co., of Broadway, and is probably the most 
splendid prize ever manufactured in this couutry. It will compare with those 
superb plates won by Colonels Hampton and Sinexeton, of South Carolina, 
which were ordered by the Jockey Club of that State from London, some years 
since, some of which are of massive gold of extraordinary finish and beauty. 
This prize is a free gift of Mr. Garrison’s, to the Turfmen of the South and 
West, he being allowed the privilege of starting a horse free of subscription. 
The nominations were to be mave on ihe evening preceding the race, and the 
foliowing gentlemen were the subscribers :— 


. Thomas Watson, “7. A. D. Oliver, 
. Hugh L. French, 8. J. B. Pryor, 
. John G. Shegog, 9. D. D. Hamilton, 


10. A. Fox. 
11. M.& T. J. Wells, 
12. Wm. J. Minor. 


The “Crescent City” gives the following descriptio1 of the Vase :— 

The Prize.—This beautiful prize, as worthy to be run for, as it was credita- 
ble to the liberality of the proprietor of the course, was a superb silver vase 
richly wrought in dead embossed figures on a polished surface. {[t was made 
by Marquand & Co., 181 Broadway, New York, and is a perfect gem in its 
way. It contains about three galluns, and is 23 inches high. The circumfer- 
ence around the base of the bow! is 33 inches, but around the upper rim, includ- 
ing the handles, is 43 inches. Its height is two and a half feet, and its weight 
three hundred and fifty ounces. The different designs are truly beautiful, and 
attracted the attention and admiration of all present. The outside relievo re- 
presents a stag-hunt, from the moment when the hounds are unleashed, to the 
time of sounding the ‘death call.” Most of the attitudes of men and horses 
are striking, and all very spirited. The diagonal corners of the pedestal are 
surmounted by two bucks and two does couchant, in dead silver. ‘The handles 
are ornamented with figures of a hunter, with two greyhounds behind him, and 
the apex of the lid is formed of a brood mare and her colt. These two last de- 
signs are quite inimitable. There are also several exquisite figures of horses 
etc., etc., and other matters connected with the Turf. The vase is valued at 
$2000, and surely never was money more tastefully laid out. It is now in the 
possession of gentlemen well worthy to retain it, and we wish them all the com. | 
placency consequent upon the ownership of such a treasure.” 


Our correspondents do not agree as to the state of the course for making 
quick time, though they state that the weather on the first day was unpleasant. 
As might have been expected from the high character of the stables congregated 
around the course, an immense number of gentlemen from all sections of the 
country were in attendance ; the course was also graced by a number of ladies. 
Of the thirteen subscribers four only ventured to make nominations, and of 
these but three came to the post. Probably there is not a more “ tight place” 
in the Union, for a race horse, than New Orleans, and there is more dodging, 
fluttering, and management there, with regard to starting this or that horse in 
the same stable, than in any place we ever knew. “ What do the Kenners 
start?” or “ Which will Col. Brncaman put in?” is asked a hundred times be- 
fore an entry is made; occasionally this distrust is the occasion of rare fun ; 
the gentlemen we have named not unfrequently enter a different horse from 
that which the public or the knowing ones anticipated, and then you will see 
some forfeiting their entrance, or else in a ludicrous funk because they had not 
made an entry. No matter what the field is, the entry of Col. B., or the Bro- 
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4. Wm. H. Parroit, 
5. Fergus Duplantier, 
6. D. P Kenner, 





Sporting Decisions in New Orleans.—Some one has addressed the following , or at the North. The betting too, is general, and a greater amount of 
communication to the editors of the “ Picayune,” which we regret tosee pub- | is laid out than in any city in the Union, south of the Potomac. 
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The three horses which came to the post on the present occasion, were (') 


| Bingaman’s John R. Grymes, by Leviathan, 4 yrs., Messrs. Kenners’ Luda, by 


Medoc, 5 yrs., and Mr. Duplantier’s imported colt Teneriffe (late « Molatt, 
Bill”), by Grey Conqueror, 3 yrs. Messrs. Wells named Reel, by Glencoe "ae 
of the dam of Fandango and Cotillion, but she was subsequently withdras, 
Grymes having run over this course in March last, a second heut of three ides 
in 5:40, was backed at 2 to 1 against the field. Grymes is, beyond doubt, th 

“biggest little horse” seen on the Turf since Trifle’s day ; his weight ies, 
told upon him on this occasion, as he appears to have been up to the ek, 
Luda, one of the most honest running mares of the day, has more game ~~ 
speed, though she is by no means “ slow ;” her friends had no idea of her ee. 
ning the 1st heat from Grymes, but thought well of her chance for the money 
and the event proved the correctness of their judgment. She isa prodigious 
fine mare ; we saw her put Sarah Bladen up to 7:45—7:40 last Spring. The 
imported colt, Teneriffe, is a good one, but was pulled up by mistake at the 
end of the 2d mile in the 2d heat, and was shut out by two lengths. - 

The Race.—At the signal Teneriffe jumped off with the lead and maintained 
it for about a mile and a half, as the pace was moderate, and no effort was made 
to take it from him. After passing the half mile post on the 2d mile, John 
Ford put an end to this “fooling,” by making play with Luda. She at once 
took the track ; Grymes intending to put the issue of the heat oa a brush, was 
satisfied to lay well up with- the mare, and it was not until they reached the 
head of the quarter stretch on the last mile, that the race really commenced 
Here both the “‘cracks” were called upon, and a splendid burst of speed ensued, 
which continued to the end, the Leviathan colt winning the heat by a pti 
neck only! The last mile was run in 1:51, and the last four hundred yards of 
ground were covered at the speed of quarter horses. Time—6:01. 

The current betting was still on Grymes at great odds, (3 to 1) our corres- 
pondents inform us, though we are surprised that the fact of his being unable to 
beat Luda more than a neck in the first heat, was not taken into consideration. 
If he could not beat her cleverly in the Ist heat, she was bownd to beat him the 
2d, and the farther he run, the worse it was for him, “ according to Heyle.” 
We are not informed on the point, but would lay long odds, we could name half 
a dozen individuals on the ground, who “ did their cyphering” under this rule 
of very “simple arithmetic” to any one who has watched the running of the 
two horses. The cost of more than one summer’s Northern trip was picked up 
on this “ point,”’ we will be bound. 

Second Heat.—The imported colt again led off, and was allowed to cut out 
the work to near the end of the Ist mile, where the field closed. Grymes came 
through ahead with the mare waiting on him, and keeping him up to near the 
top of his rate. The gallant little colt could not stand such a press long. Luda 
gave him no respite, and no machine covered with horse-hair can outlast her. 
The result, from the moment of the termination of the lst heat, shou/d not have 
been considered doubtful. After a long and desperate struggle down the back 
stretch of the 2d mile, the colt was obliged to decline the contest, when Luda 
came in front, and opened a gap of twenty yards. The thing, of course, was 
out ; Grymes subsequently rallied, like nothing but a good one, as he is, but he 
never reached the mare, who kept up her stride to the end, and won likes 
trump, in 5:47. At the end of the 2d mile, Teneriffe’s jockey pulled him up by 
mistake ; he lost so much ground that it was impossible for him to save his 
distance. 

Third Heat.—The mare took the lead from the score, cut out all the work, 
was never caught, and won with something to spare in hand, in 5:58. Recayi- 
tulation :— 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 1, 1841—Sweepstakes for all ages (Sarah Bladen and Grey Medoc 
excepted), 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 
allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Thirteen subs. at $100 each, P. P., to whic 
was added a magniticent silver Vase of the value of $2000. Three mile heats. 


Duncan F. Kenner & Brothers’ b. m. Luda, by Medoc, out of the Duchess of 








thers K., is sure to be the favorite, as is the entry of Col. Jounson in Virginia, 


Marlborough by Sir Archy, 5 yrs-... 2.2222 cen ne cnnn conc cecceenee John Ford. 2 { | 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. c. John R. Grymes, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Alice 
Guay by MetCary, € 988... cccc cocwqssccecoscceseeccccecsccvcgcccc uses eeescce 122 


Fergus Duplantier’s Imp. b. c. Teneriffe, by Grey Conqueror, d.by Mulatto,3 ys 3 dist. 
Time, 6:01—5:47—5:58. 





SECOND DAY, THURSDAY. 

A most promising sweepstakes was up for this day, which we had the pleasuce 
of assisting Garrison and his friends in filling; it was done in the expectation 
of bringing together half a dozen of the finest 3 yr. olds in the Union. On the 
four mile day at Lexington, last Spring, we induced Boswet to become 
one of the subscribers; his was the last name received to the stake, and upon 
his signing it in the Judges’ Stand, one of the officers remarked to the President, 
‘Well, Jupce, P——r has got Joz B LL to put his footin it!” It has 
turned out a very nice operation for our friend Joz, who has won clear, twenty: 
eight hundred dollars! We alluded frequently to this Stake last Spring, in our 
letters from Kentucky, where it was anticipated that Messrs. Kenner woud 
run Crucifiz, instead of Kate Aubrey, and that Mr. Brien’s Thornhill and Co! 
Bingaman’s Velocity would start against Mr. Boswell’s Jim Bell. The stake 
was for 3 yr. olds, and had eight subscribers at $1000 each, $300 forfeit, Two 
mile heats, as follows :— 

1. A. Robinson, 4. J. B. Pryor, w. é 
2. A. Woolfolk, 5. D. F. Kenner, 8. J. 
3. W.H. Parrott, 6. R. B. Harrison, 

Of the above subscribers, Abner Robinson nominated a ch. f. by Imp. Row 
ton, dam by Rob Roy. Mr. Woolfolk made no nomination. Mr. Parrott named 
ch. f. Syra, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. J. Ben. Pryor (Uo 
Bingaman’s trainer) named Velocity, own sister to Angora and Celerity. Mr 
Kenner named Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse out of Grey Medoc’sdam. Col. He 
rison named a b.c. by John Dawson. Mr. Oliver did not name. Mr. Buswe!! 
named Jim Bell, own bro: her to Mr. Barrow’s Josh Bell. 

When the day of the race arrived, the reputation of Kate Aubrey and Jua 
Bell was such as to “ bluff off’ the other cominations. Of these two, the fi.y 
had the call in the betting. On the night before the race there was a violet! 
storm of rain which rendered the course extremely heavy ; throughout the day 
there were several showers, and the heat was oppressive. Such is the soil | 
the New Orleans courses, that after a storm of rain, they are of the consistency 
of glue in a liquid state. tt 
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We judge from the various reports before us tha 
while Kate Aubrey was te favorite for the race, Jim Bell was backed to wis 
the Ist heat ; his remarkable turn of speed was well known, but the game and 
stamina of the Eclipse stock it was thought would tell in the mud. 

The Race.—Jim Bell drew the track, but Kate got a bulge on her at the 
start, and took it from him on the Ist quarter. The filly was never cauga, 
though it appears that Jim made several efforts to reach her. It may be tha! 
the colt was willing to throw away the Ist heat, though we incline to doubt ! 


| Four different reporters on the ground agree in stating that Kate had too muc: 


foot for the Kentucky crack, and that she won the heat cleverly. Time—4:0° 

‘Ten to one,” says the ‘Crescent City,” “ was now laid out on the dilly,” 
which adds that “ Jim was evidently wrong,” while ‘ Kate appeared to be as 
well as her friends could wish” !! The ‘ Picayune” says “ the * snap’ was 10” 
considered about as ‘soft’ as the track ; nobody said Jim Bell once—the e'e- 
gant Miss Kate was all the go at any kind of odds !” 

Second heat: Jim Bell made play from the score, but Kate collared 4.0 
down the back stretch, and they swung into the quarter stretch lapped, the filly 
appearing to have the best of it. Jim led through the Ist mile only a neck ic 
advance, but gradually cleared himself in the next balf mile. On the last quar 
ter Kate rallied, but could not reach the colt, and she was pulled up inside ol 
the distance. Time—4:17. It seems that Kate sprung one of her plates, acd 
was taken to her stable after this heat, but the matter is barely alluded to in the 
“Crescent,” while the “Picayune” does not mention it. We are not sware 
of the effect of this circumstance on the result of the heat, in the present 
stance, but we can readily believe that so far as Kate was concerned, it did no! 
‘* set her forward any !” 
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~The betting now was 5 tol on Jim Bell; a different jockey was put up on 
lly. 
<a heat: Jim Bell cut out the work from the Start, and it would appear 
spat the filly had been overmarked in the mud, for though she won the Ist heat 
ogsily, she could not stay with the colt in the 2d, nor reach him in the 3d. He 
won the heat in 4:17. If the - Picayune” is correct in representing Jim Bell 
e «evidently out of condition,” it is not unlikely that Kate’s having sprung 
one of her plates, oF being overmarked, prevented her winning the 2d heat. 


Recapitulation — 


THURSDAY ee to, ‘Two mile heate, olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Eeight subs. 
“" ; ; . 


tos, G- Boswell’s b. Cc. Jim Bell (own brother to Josh Bell), by Frank, out of 

_Jonguiley Lee Brothers’ gr.fc Kade Aubrey, by Eclipses ut af Grey Cree 2 1 
nner & te , e, ou 

D. Fey Medoc’s dam) by Bertrand .......22..0 0000. : wubetesie - rey Fanny . * 


Time, 4:05—4:17—4:17. Course very —_ 





THIRD DAY, FRIDAY. 

The Club Purse for Two mile heats brought out a field Of five, including 
jhree known good ones. We refer to Reel, a sister to Fandango and Cotillion, 
fromm Alabama—Sarah Morton, a * flyer” from Kentucky, bred by that fine old 
gentleman, Dr. WaRFIELD, and Mary Walton, a sister to Capt. McHeath, from 
Mississippi. The other entries were Stage-driver and Rory O’More. Sarah 
Morton was the favorite at odds vs, the field. The weather this day was de- 
jjghtful, and the course was thronged, a galaxy of belles gracing the Ladies’ 
Pavillion. The course was still deep, with the mud as stiff as putty. One of 
she editors of the “* Crescent City,” who, by-the-bye, is au fait with everything 
connected with racing and with horse-flesh, thus describes 


Reel: — She is a dark grey, with a strip of white running down her face, 
sieen hands and three quarters high, her back somewhat roached, fine broad 
hips and ribs, shoulder inclines well back, finely tapered fore arm, with the ex- 
ception of a small lump upon the cannon bone of the off fore leg, in consequence 
of paving broken it when a yearling, several pieces having exfoliated and worked 


out, which has fully established the fact that the Glencoes can win at Two mile 
heats, even if their legs have been broken.” 


First heat: Sarah Morton got the advantage in the start, and maintained it, 
notwithstanding her saddle slipped on to her withers. Reel made the running 
ir the Ist mile, but gave up her place to Miss Walton in the 2d; the Sidi 
Hamet filly had it hollow, and won hard in hand in 4:14, the field pulling up 
inside of the distance stand. Betting, 2 or 3 to 1 on the favorite. 

Second heat: Reel made play from the score, with Mary Walton 2d ; Sarah 
Morton seemed to have cramped, or was girthed too tight, for she could not ex- 
rend herself, and was over 100 yards behind at the half-mile post. Mary W. 
challenged for the lead more than once, but the Glencoe filly had too much foot 
forher. The jockey on Reel thinking he had the race safe, took his filly in 
hand, which Jack Ford (who was riding Sarah Morton) having observed, he call- 
ed on her, and by dint of steel andcatgut, made a very close thing of it. Reel, 
however, won on the post in 4:15. Odds now 3 to 1 on her. 

Third Hea : The first mile was desperately contested by Reel, Miss Wal: 
ton and Sarah, the latter having the best of it at the end of the mile. In the 
second mile, however, Reel recovered her place, though it was not until they 
had come inside of the distance stand that the winner camein front. Here Ree} 
got clear and went in a gallant winner by two lengths in 4:10. Recapitula- 
tion :— 

FRIDAY, Dec. 3—Purse $400, free for all ages, weights as for the Vase. Two mile 


heats. 
M.&T. J. Wells’ gr. f. Reel, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade (the 
dam of Fandango and Cotillion) by Catton, 3 yrs...............-.-. Jack. 2 1 #1 


Fergus Duplantier’s b. f. Sarah Morton, by Sidi Hamet, out of Rowena by 

Sumpter, 4 Y1S ...nececiubdsddobucwebotersrtsesbdesesanclatdeasbestecesegve ey gs 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Mary Walton, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss 

Bailey by Imp. Boaster, 3 yrs ......-..... Ye LR ES aE See EE 3 dist. 
Wm. J. Minor’s b.c. Stagedriver, by Lance, dam by Bertrand, 4 yrs......... 3 dist. 
Thos, Lynch’s ch. c. Rory O’More, by Eclipse, dam by Whip, 3 yrs........ e- dist. 


Time, 4:14—4:15 — 4:10. Course very deep and muddy. 





FOURTH DAY—SATURDAY. 
DEFEAT OF SARAH BLADEN BY LUDA: 

The entry of Sarah Bladen and Luda, for the Jockey Club Purse, Four mile 
heats, attracted an immense crowd, including a great number of ladies. The 
course was so deep and stiff that running was out of the question—a good smart 
exercise pace was all that could be looked for. Upon the entries being declared 
Sarah Bladen was backed at 100 to 20, but a rumor having got bruited abroad 
that she was unfit torun, the oads gradually declined up to the moment of start- 
ing. ‘ Profile’—who has our acknowledgments, by the bye—wrote us imme- 
da‘ely after the race, that upon her stripping he found Sarah to be unaccountab!y 
wweked up in the flank, with her coat rough and set the wrong way ; indeed her 
eyes were fixed, and she was as stale as the Joe Millers revamped for the New 
Orleans “Sap Tub.” Ben Pryor, her trainer and part owner, whittled and roll- 
ed his tobacco with unusual energy—there was evidently a screw loose. Graves, 
on the contrary, as he pulled off Luda’s hood, was ready to “rise and shine.” 
His boots were pulled up over his pants, and he knocked about in the mud with 
the straps “ sticking out about a feet.” His mare was about as near the thing 
as two and-sixpence, and while the stable-boys under him were gobbling up the 
odds, Luda’s owners got “the points’”’ and ** spread themselves.” They had not 
lorgotten that the game little mare had put Sarah up to 7:45—7:40, in March 
last, and it seemed as if it was now their turn to “ shake down the persimmons.” 

The Race.—Luda drew the track but resigned it on the Ist quarter to Sarah 
who led at a moderate pace for a mile and three quarters, when Luda came up 
closer and increased her stride. ‘The Ist mile was ran in 2:18, and the second 
in 2:17. On getting into straight work on the back stretch of the 3d mie John 
Ford (who so greatly distinguished himself in riding Grey Medoc last season,) 
called on Luda and the race commenced in earnest. Sarah’s length and im- 
mense stride did not help her through the mud, while Luda’s style of going gave 
her the advantage ; she has prodigious power in her loin, thigh, and stifle, and 
gathers quick. Sarah’s want of condition soon told and after a smart brush of 
afew hundred yards she declined, and Luda came in front. Sarah subsequent- 
ly challenged more than once, but the thing was out. John Ford pulled Luda 
back to her all the way and finally won at his ease, Sarah being taken up inside 
the distance. Time 8:55. 

Col. Grymus, the President of the Club, soon after announced that in 
consequence of Sarah Bladen’s want of c ondition, permission had been given 
‘0 withdraw her; the purse, of course, was awarded to Luda. 

Immediately after came off a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, with seven subscri- 
vers, which was well contested throughout. It was won by Col. BINGAMAN’S 
Tom Marshall (own brother to John R Grymes), Hon. Judge Porter's Cha- 
eau Lafitte winning the 1st heat and ranning 24 in the 3d. Recapitulation :— 
“ATURDAY, Dec. 4—Jockey Club Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile 


Duncan F. Kenner & Brothers’ b. m. Luda, pedigree before, 5 yrs-...- John Ford. 1 1 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. m. Sarah Bladen, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Mergiana by 
Pacolet, 7 YES «cv edvtuitinnn titbhandbadtthdpdaentnwniss inesestatnginbanay ears 2 dr 

Time, 8:55. Course very stiff and heavy. 

SAME DAY—Seeond Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Seven 

, U0S. at $200 each, $50 ft. Mule heats. 

J. B. Pryor's (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) gr.c. Tom Marshall, by Imp. Leviathan, ; 
Out of John R. Grymes?’ dam ...cc0---eec eres necee-on---seeeesees=s George. 3 
on. Alex. Porter's b.c. Chal tau Lafitte, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of ‘ 

a. hitefoot by Rattler ........ . 
‘n. J. Minor’s br. f. by Imp. Consv}, out of Betsey Malone by Stockholder .... : 1 
€'gu3 Duplantier’s ch. c. Gambler, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Timoleon..... 

Time, 2:05—2:06—2:98. Course heavy. 
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LAST DAY. : 

The races at “Mile heats, best 3 in 5,” are regarded by the Orleanos as 
(uite the most interesting that can possibly be made up, and accordingly the 
Proprietors invariably announce them to come off on a day that would subject 
‘hem anywhere in New England to a prompt visit from “ the select men of the 
‘own!”” On the present occasion there were five entries, three of which are 
‘romps and no mistake. We refer to Celerity, own sister to Angora and Velo- 
‘ity—Torchlight by Glencoe out of Waxlight by Leviathan, and Humming 
Bird, known in her first races in Kentucky as Pop Reed. Celerity was the 
favorite, though Torchlight was backed heavily to win the 1st heat. Torch- 
light and Reel, the winner on Friday, were bred by the late James Jackson, 
Esq., who disposed of an interest of one half in each of them when they were 


“Ss 





foals, for $1000 each, to Measrs. WeLts, of Alexandria, La. The price even 
at that time was thought “rather costive,” but if they continue to run on as 
they promise to do, these spirited turfmen will find the operation a good one. 
The following characteristics of Torchlight are from the “ Crescent City :”— 


Torchlight is a light chesnut, with a small star in the forehead, fifteen hands 
three irches high, finely formed with extra share of muscle, well distributed 
throughoat her limbs; she has a natural enlargement on the front of her left 
fore leg, between the pastern and the hoof, she appears in fine condition, and has 
added another laurel to the Glencoe stock, from her splendid performance. 


The Race.—A filly by Garrison's Ivanhoe, and the first of his get that has 
appeared to our knowledge, made the running in the Ist heat, though she was 
unable to go the pace with Torchlight, which very natorally went in front. The 
2d and 3d heats were well contested by Humming Bird, but the Glencoe filly 
was able to outfoot the party. Recapitulation :— 


LAST DAY, Dec. 5—Purse $400, conditions as before Mil i 
‘ . e heats, best . 
M. & T. J. Wells’ ch. f. Torchlight, by Imp.Glencoe, out of Waslight by og age 
Leviathan, 4 yrs Dp etebagene<n 1 
. F. Kenner & Brothers’ br. f. Humming Bird, by Industry, out of Virginia 
by Rattler, 4 yis............. 8 A A RS Dy SR I es SS 


ett ttt ttt teed tt Lt 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Celerity, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Palty Pua 

(Angora’s dam) by Pacolet, 4 yrs........- , di dpied ecdicd eat : dina dtyd 4 3 
James S. Garrison’s b. f. by Ivanhoe, dam by Mons. Tonson, 3 yrs .......... 2 3 dist. 
H. Robertson’s b. f. Donna Viola, by lmp. Luzborough, d. by Mons. Tonson, 3y. 5 5 dist. 


Time, 2:01—1:54}—1:52}. Course heavy. 








SELMA (Ala.) RACES, CENTRAL COURSE. 
{From a Special Correspondent.) 

Dear Sir.—The races over the Central Course at Selma, commenced on 
Tuesday the 30th of Nov., and continued five days. The meeting went off with 
great spirit, and the attendance each day was respectable. The following gen- 
tlemen comprised the officers of the Club :—Bar. Smitu, Esq , President ; Col. 
T. B. Gotpssy, and E. W. Saunvers, Esq., Vice Pres’ts, Dr. J. A. Hunter, 
Secretary; W. W. Pratensure, Esq , Proprietor and Treasurer; Col. Ww. 
Bvevins and Joun Leere, Timers, 


TUESDAY, Nov. 30, 1841—Purse $300, ent. $15, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geld- 
~~ Two mile heats. 

W. W. Platenburg’s (Bat. Smith’s) b. f. Octave, by Imp. Emancipation, out of 
Polly Kennedy, 3 yrs Stee e eee ee nee Seer acee ercseces Seccccesceseoececesesese 1 1 

J. R. Stapler’s ch. m. Miss Andrew, by Andrew, dam by Diomed, 5 yrs.......... 232 

Col. John Crowell’s gr f. Mary Watson, by Robin Hood—Bolivia by Bolivar,4ys 5 3 

C. Lewis’ ch. m. me House, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs... 4 4 

R. B. Hanson’s b c. Sleepy John, by John Dawson—Sally Dillard, 3 yrs......-.. 3 dist. 

Time, 3:55—3:54. 


Betting—Nancy House against the field. Miss Andrew and Mary Watson 
made play together for the first mile, when the Leviathan took up the running 
to the last quarter; here Octave sprang forward, gave her the go-by, and came 
through under a strong pull two lengths ahead. 2d heat—Octave took the lead, 


was never headed, and won handily by a length. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 1— Purse $400, ent. $20, conditions as before. Three mile heats.. 
Col. John Crowell’s gr.c. Nat Bradford, by Bertrand, out of Morocco Slipper by 
Timoleon, 3 yrs ......... . 


Chas. Lewis’ ch. g. Bustamenie, by Whalebone, dam by Timoleon, 6 yrs-.......... 2 2 
J. P. Brown’s b. h. Saint Charles, by Bertrand, out of Sally Melville, 5 yrs ....... dist. 
H. Clarkson’s (Col. Pillow’s} gr. f. Ariella, by O’Kelily, dam by Medley, 4 yrs -.... dist. 


Time, 5:57—6:03. 
Nat Bradford was the favorite at odds. It was an easy race for him; he won 
both heats without ever having occasion to extend himself. He is a remarka- 
bly fine, powerful colt, a light grey, about fifteen hands two inches high, and 
his limbs are particularly fine. 
The four mile race, which was to have come off on Thursday, was postponed 
by the Judges until Saturday, on account of the inclemency of the weather. 
FRIDAY, Dec. 3—Purse $200, ent. $10, conditions as before. Mile wy oe 3 in 5. 


Chas. Lewis’ ch. g. Bustamente, pedigree above, 6 yrs ......--.----- 4 ers 
D. Myers’ (Capt. John Duncan’s) b. h. Cork, by Imp. Leviathan, ont 
of Caledonia by Jerry, 5 yrs...------- Jo earn ence ceececsceseser=s0 233123 2 
J. W Stapler’s ch. m. Miss Andrew, pedigree above, 5 yrs-....--<- Settee s 
R. B. Harrison’s b. c. Sleepy John, pedigree above, 3 yrs .......--.« ; Y 2 4 dr 
r 


Wm. Montgomery’s br. c. Tyler, by Portrait, dam unknown, 3 yrs. - 
7 Time, 4:00-1 :56—1 :54—1:56—2:00—1:58—2:00. 


This was an interesting as well as the most remarkable race I ever witnessed. 
The betting fluctuated considerably. Previous to starting Miss Andrew was 
freely taken against the field ; and before the conclusion, every horse had the 
call, excepting Tyler who was withdrawn. The coursé was 8@4VY vptposee ht 
cessant rain the preceding twenty-four hours. Sleepy John carried 5 Tha owes 
weight. On starting, John rattled away with the lead ; at the straight run home, 
Cork collared him, and gave him a pretty severe tug to the finish, where the colt 
won by half a length. 

Second Heat.—John again made running in front to the last quarter, when 
Bustamente challenged, and a pretty race ensued; but the colt by dint of 
whip and spur, kept well up, and at the last two or three strides snapped the 
victory by a head. 

Third Heat —Sleepy John was the favorite against the field; by bad manage- 
ment of the groom John got a miserable send off and lost at least fifty yards. 
Miss Andrew cut out the work, but before they had got half round, John, who 
had made up an immense gap, collared the mare, closely followed by Bustamente 
and Cork ; the mare dropped off—the others ran a cutting race home, where the 
gelding won by a head only. 

Fourth Heat.—Bustamente was now the favorite. The mare made running 
and laid in front to the last turn, when Cork challenged and without any difficul- 
ty went by her and won very handily. 

Fifth Heat.—It seemed now to be aclear case with everybody that Cork had 
it. The mare tuok the lead—on the second turn Cork made a dash and attempt- 
ed to pass her, and unfortunately stumbled, and no doubt this mishap lost him 
the heat. Miss Andrew won the heat very cleverly. 


The sixth and seventh heats Bustamente won without much trouble. 
SATURDAY, Dec.4—Purse $100, ent. $20 aided, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


- Lewis’ ch. m. Maria Williams, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Napoleon,5 yrs.. 1 1 
RB Harrison’s ch. f. Star of the West, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Bertrand,4yrs. 2 2 
John P. Brown’s b. h. Saint Charles, pedigree above, 5 yrs-.....--+----------+--+- 3 3 
H. Clarkson’s (Col. Pillow’s) gr. f. Ariella, pedigree above, 4 Yrs .....+..-+++0--0 4 4 





A GRIZZLY BEAR HUNT. 


ORIGINAL.—BY TAME AUTHOR OF “ToM OWEN, THE BEE HUNTER.” 





The every-day sports of the wild woods inclade many feats of daring that 
never find a pen of record. Constantly in the haunts of the savage are enacting 
scenes of thrilling interest, the very details of which would make the denizen of 
eulightened life turn away with instinctive dread. Every Indian tribe has its 
heroes, celebrated respectively for their courage in different ways exhibited— 
some for their acuteness in pursuing the enemy on the war-path, and others for 
the destruction they have accomplished among the wild beasts of the forest. A 
great hunter among the Indians is a marked personage. It is a title that distin- 
guishes its possessor among his people as a prince, while the exploits in which 
he has been engaged hang about his person as brilliantly as the decorations of 
so many orders. The country in which the Osage finds a home possesses 
abundantly the Grizzly Bear, an animal formidable beyond any other inhabitant 
of the North American forests—an animal seemingly insensible to pain, uncer- 
tain in its habits, and by its mighty strength able to overcome any living odsta- 
cle that comes within its reach as an enemy. The Indian warrior, of any tribe, 
among the haunts of the grizzly bear finds no necklace so honorable to ke worn 
as the claws of this gigantic animal, if he falls by his own prowess; and if he 
can add an eagle’s plume to his scalp lock, plucked from a bird while on the 
wing, he is honorable indeed. The Indians “smoke,” like the fireside of the 
white man, is often the place where groups of people assemble to relate what- 
ever may most pleasantly while away the hours of a long evening, or destroy 
the monotony of a dull and idle day. On such occasions the old “ brave” will 
Sometimes relax from his natural gravity, and grow loquacious over his 
chequered life. But no recital commands such undivided attention as the ad- 
ventures with the grizzly bear;—and the death of an enemy on the war path 
hardly vies with it in interest. 

We have listened to these soul stirring adventures over the urn, or while 
lounging on the sofa, and the recital of the risks run—the hardships endured— 
have made us think them almost impossible, when compared with the conven- 
tional self-indulgences of enlightened life. But they were the tales of a truth- 
ful man—a hunter—who had strayed away from the scenes once necessary for 
his life, and who loved, like the worn-out soldier, to “ fight his battles over,” 
in which he was once engaged. It may be, and is, the province of the sports- 
man to exaggerate, but the “ hunter,” surrounded by the magnificence and sub- 
limity of an American forest, earning his bread by the hardy adventures of the 
chase, meets with too much reality to find room for coloring, too much of the 
sublime and terrible in the scenes with which he is associated to be boastful of 
himself. Apart from the favorable effects of civilization, he is also separated from 
its contamina tions, and boasting and exaggeration, are settlement weaknesses, and 
not the products of the wild woods. 

The hunter, whether Indian or white, presents one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions of the singular capacity of the human senses to be improved by 
cultivation. The unfortunate deaf, dumb, and blind girl, in one of our public 
institutions,* selects her food, her clothing, and her friends, by the touch alone, 
so delicate has it become from the mind's being directed to that sense alone. 
The forest hunter uses the sight most extraordinarily well, and experience at 
last renders it so keen, that the slightest touch of a passing object on the leaves, 
trees, or earth, seems to leave deep and visible impresses, that to the common 
eye are as unseen as the path of the bird through the air. This knowledge go- 
verns the chase and the war path; this knowledge is what, when excelled in, 
makes the master spirit among the rude inhabitants of the woods, and that man 
is the greatest chief who follows the coldest trail, and leaves none behind by his 
own footsteps. The hunter in pursuit of the grizzly bear is governed by this 
instinct of sight—it directs him with more certainty than the hound is directed 
by his nose. The impresses of the bear’s footsteps upon the leaves, its marks 
on the trees, its resting places, are all known long before the bear is really seen ; 
and the hunter, while thus following “ the trail,” calculates the Very sox, weight, 
MNCS, ) ney, Thus it is that he will Néglect or choose a trail, one 
"beeHiise 'ii%s poor, another because it's small, an®ther because it’s with cubs, 
another because it’s fat, identifying the very trail as the bear itself; and herein, 
perhaps, lies the distinction between the sportsman and huntsman. The hunter 
follows his object by his own knowledge and instinct, while the sportsman em- 
ploys the instinct of domesticated animals to assist him in his pursuits. 

The different methods to destroy the grizzly bear by those who hunt them, 
are as numerous almost as the bear that are killed. They are not an animal that 
permits of a system in hunting them, and it is for this reason that they are so 
dangerous and difficult to destroy. The experience of one hunt may cast a 
limb or a life in the next one, if used as acriterion; and fatal, indeed, is the 
mistake if it comes to grappling with an animal whose gigantic strength ena- 
bles him to lift a horse in his huge arms, and bear it away as a prize. There is 
one terrible exception to this rule; one habit of the animal may be certainly 
calculated on, but a daring heart only can take advantage of it. 

The grizzly bear, like the tiger and lion, have their caves in which they live, 
but they use them principally as a safe lodging place, when the cold of winter 
renders them torpid and disposed to sleep. To these caves they retire late in 
the fall, and they seldom venture out until the warmth of spring. Sometimes 
two occupy one cave, but this is not often the case, as the unsociability of the 
animal is proverbial, they preferring to be solitary and alone. A knowledge of 
the forests, and an occasional trailing for bear, inform the hunter of these caves, 
and the only habit of the grizzly bear that can with certainty be taken advantage 
of is the one of his being in his cave alive, if at the proper season. And the hunter 
has the terrible liberty of entering his cave single-handed and there destroying 
him. Of this only method of hunting the grizzly bear we would attempt a 





Time, 1:85—1:59. 
Maria Williams was the favorite, and won rather easily. 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $600, ent. $30, conditions as before. Four mile 


p Myers’ (Brevard & Huger’s) br. h. Lordof Lorn, by Argyle, out of the Duck 


ly by Virginius, 5 YIS---2--0-- ence enc en cece ne ne cnc cee er ne ceene en encecceeees 1 
u fe PS ny s Marvisen. by Tennessee Citizen, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs..... 3 2 


J is’cn. m. Emily Speed,* by Imp. Leviataan, dam by Stockholder, 5yrs.. 3 dr 
Chas. Lewis’ c y Time. 8:25—8:30. * Broke down. : 


In betting Lord of Lorn had the call, who took the lead in both heats, never 
allowing himself to be approached, and won it “like a shooting match” (a com- 
mon expression here for a perfect open and shut affair). Emily Speed broke 
down immediately on coming home, and thus ends the career of one of the 


gamest Leviathans I have ever seen. 





The Turf and The Chase.—The “ Toronto (U. C.) Herald ’’ of the 29th ult. 


furnishes the following items of sport :— 

The Turf.—We have until now omitted to notice a pleasant bit of sport 
which came off Thursday, 18th inst., on the St. Leger Course, because, as ano- 
ther match was on the tapis, we wished to include them both in one notice ; 
but as that match is off, the first one must be duly chronicled. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 18, 1841—Pacing Match for £50 ($200), each to carry 145lbs. Mile 


der the saddle. 
Mr Peters’ b.m. Lady Washington ....-s00ce---eeeeannee achhegtenvensies $21 
Mr. Bernard’s ch. h. Sir John Colborne 2... 220222. ccccccccccncn cocccceessssces 1 2 dis 


Time, 2:50—2:50—2:48. 

In the first heat the mare broke from the very start, and at one time, as the 
horse kept up a steady stroke, there was an appearance of her being “ poled,” 
but getting into her pace, she speedily closed up and saved her distance. In 
the 2d heat both started well together, and for the first quarter the pace was ex- 
but the mare broke, and the horse went ahead ; the mare soon got to 
work again, and ehallenged, when the horse broke, and the mare went by; the 
run home was good, the mare winning by two lengths. The start for the 3d 
heat was also good, and the nags kept well together for some time, when the 
horse broke, and could not be put right, the mare, therefore, distancing him. 

The Chase.—A very pretty run was enjoyed last Wednesday, the fox giving 

uers a splendid burst ovér more than ten miles of a good though sti 


cellent, 


pod Mr. Girdlestone, of Yonge-street, getting the brush. An arrange- 
a and to have the kennel located in the city, under competent ma- 


_ Should this be accomplished, the lovers of fox-hunting in this lo- 
ay" med expect to have a well appointed pack ready to go to work at “ the 





' description. 


The thought of entering a cave inhabited by one of the most powerful beasts 
of prey, is one calculated to try the strength of the best nerves; and when it 


| is considered that the least trepidation, the slightest mistake, may cause, and 


probably will result to the hunter in instant death, it certainly exhibits the high- 
est demonstration of physical courage to pursue such a method of hunting. 
Yet there are many persons in the forests of North Ameri:a who engage in 
such ferilous adventures with no other object in view than the sport! or a 
hearty meal. The hunter’s preparations to “beard the lion in his den” com- 
mence with examining the mouth of the cave he is about to enter. Upon the 
signs there exhibited, he decides whether the bear is alone; for if there are 
two the cave is never entered. The size of the bear is also thus known, and the 
time since he was last in search of food. The way this knowledge is obtained, 
from indications so slight, or unseen to an ordinary eye, is one of the greatest 
mysteries of the woods. Placing ourselves at the mouth of the cave contain- 
ing a grizzly bear, to our untutored senses there would be nothing to distinguish 
it from one that was empty ; but if some Diana of the forest would touch our 
eyes, and give us the instinct of sight possessed by the hunter, we would ar- 
gue this wise. ‘ From all the marks about the mouth of this cave, the occu- 
pant has not been out for a great length of time, for the grass and earth have 
not lately been disturbed. The bear is in the cave, for the last tracks made are 
with the toe marks towards the cave. There is but one bear, because the tracks 
are regular and of the same size. He is a large bear, the length of the step and 
the size of the paw indicate this, and he is a fat one, because his hind feet do not 
step in he impressions made by the fore ones, as is always the case with a lean 
bear.” Such are the signs and arguments that present themselves to the 
hunter, and mysterious as they seem when not understood, when explained they 
strike the imagination at once as being founded on the unerring simplicity and 
truthfulness of nature itself. It may be asked, how is it that the grizzly bear 
is so formidable to numbers when met in the forest, and when in a cave can be 
assailed successfully by a single man? In answer to this, we must recollect 


is in contemplation to enlarge the pack, by drafting in some chat the bear is only attacked in hiseave when he is in total darkness, and suf- 


fering from surprise and the torpidity of the season. These three things are in 
“> Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 





shortest notice.” 
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_ Moreover, every one must fee! interested in 





this method « of bunting taken advantage of, and but for these advantages no 


quickness of eye, no steadiness of nerve, or forest experience, would protect | Pf 


for an instant the intruder to the cave of the grizzly bear. The hunter having 
satisfied himself about the cave, prepares a candle, which he makes out of the 
wax taken from the comb of wild bees, softened by the grease of the bear. This 
candle has a large wick, and emits a brilliant flame. Nothing else is needed 
but the rifle ; the knife and the belt are useless, for if a struggle should ensue, 
that would make it available, the foe is too powerful to mind its thrusts before 
the hand using it would be dead. Bearing the candle before him, with the rifle 
in aconvenient position, the hunter fearlessly enters the cave, he is sooa sur- 
rounded by darkness, and is totally unconscious where his enemy will reveal 
himself. Having fixed the candle on the ground in a firm position, with an apa- 
ratus provided, he lights it, and its brilliant flame soon penetrates into the re- 
cesses of the cavern, its size of course rendering the illumination more or less 
complete. The hunter now places himself on his velly, having the candle be- 
tween the back part of the cave, where the bear is, and himself; in this posi- 
tion, with the muzzle of the rifle protruding out in front of him, he patiently 
waits for his victim. A short time only elapses before bruin is aroused by the 
light, the noise made by his startirg from sleep attracts the hunter, and he soon 
distinguishes the black mass, moving, stretching, and yawning, like a person 
awakened from adeep sleep. The hunter moves not, but prepares his rifle ; the 
bear, finally roused, turns his,head towards the candle, and with slow and wad- 
dling steps approaches it. Now is the time that tries the nerves of the hunter; 
too late to retreat, his lifehangs upon his certain aim and the goodness of his 
powder. The slightest variation in the bullet, or a flashing pan, and he is a 
doomed man. So tenacious of life is the common black bear, that it is fre- 
quently wounded in its most vital parts, and still will escape, or give terrible 
battle. But the grizzly bear seems protected by an infinite greater tenacity of 
life; his skin, covered by matted hair, and the huge bones of his body, pro- 
tects the heart, as if encased in a wall, while the brain is buried in a skull, com- 
pared to which adamant is not harder. A bullet striking the bear's forehead 
would flatten it it struck squarely on the solid bone, as if fired against a rock, 
and dangerous indeed would it be to take the chances of reaching the animal’s 
heart. With these fearful odds against the hunter, the bear approaches the can- 
dle, growing every moment more sensible of some urcommon intrusion, he 
reaches the blaze, and either raises his paw to strike it, or lifts his nose to scent 
it, either of which will extinguish it, and leave the hunter and the bear in total 
darkness. This dreadful moment is taken advantage of—the loud report of the 
rifle fills the cave with stunning noise, and as the light disappears, the ball, if 
successfully fired, penetrates the eye of the huge animal, the only place 
where it would fiad a passage to the brain; and this not only gives the death 
wound, but instantly paralyzes, that no temporary resistance may be made. On 
such chances the American hunter perils his life, and often thoughtlessly courts 
te danger. T. B. T. 
Louisiana, Nov., 1841. 


A MODERN INKLE AND YARICO. 


{From the History of Oceola, Prince at Ecpenatiy A new work just published in 
ondon.] 











The narrative before us contains the short and simple annals of a wild untu- 
tored Indian boy, the son of Econchatti. Urico, King of the Red hills, and ne- 
phew of the renowned warrior chieftain, Oceola, who perished in his noble at- 
tempt to raise up a bulwark for the protection of his tribe against the billows 
of civilization, which have broken over his unfortunate country during the Fion- 
dawar. The traces of these noble savages are fast fading away under the with 
ering glance of the white men. As they say of themselves in their own ex- 
pressive language, they are melting like snow before the sun. Oceola, the re- 
nowned uncle of the young boy whose portrait is in the first page of the work, 
contrived to lead the * pale faces” a dance for five years ; but in the year 1837 he 
trusted in the honor of the white man, sud listened to his proposals for peace. 
Oceola, under a flag of truce, came tw settle the terms on which his relentless 
persecutors, the American generals, would allow him to roam unmotlested through 
his wild woods ; when in the words of a Florida newspaper— 

“* *General Jessup so arranged the soldiers under 
Hernandez, that, at a preconcerted signal, the whol Lai 
be surrounded, which ruse de guerre was performed to admiration, when the 
crestfallen hero of the Seminoles and his partisans laid down their rifles.’ This 
statemant is false—the Indians had not laid down their rifles, but had, according 
to agreement with General Hernandez, placed them against a tree, and as the 
white troops showed themselves they were immediately seized upon, leaving the 
Indians defenceless.”’ 

This little work is interesting, as it gives some plain unvarnished sketches of 
what Mrs. Trollope would call ‘the domestic manners of the American Indians. 
the fate of the boy who has 
thus been providentially rescued from the murderous grasp of the civilized 
‘Americans, There is an “ Inkle and Yarico” little episode which is worth ex- 


“Jobn Graham, sbout three years previous to the Seminole war, arrived in 
St Augustine, a lieutenant in a regiment of yang were many a fair * south 
emer’ sighed for the tall, athletic, yet graceful form of the fair haired officer, 
whose highly-polished manners corresponded well with his manly beauty ; but 
the heart of Graham was not to be taken by all the combined allurements of 
beauty, wealth, and high accomplishments. In vain they whirled the giddy 
mazes of the dance, or tried the more fascinating charms of music—he with- 
stood the seige of « hundred gazelle eyes—yet remained firm and unsubdued, 
until ordered to the frontier encampment, on the Indian boundary line. 

“ Here, in the wilds of natere, Graham felt a passion for the charms of per- 
fect freedom in sylvan life. He remembered many tales in the romantic history 
of Scotland, the land of his forefathers, of clans headed by chiefs of his own 
name, and compared their rude character with the Indiaus with whom he was 
now destined to hold frequent intercourse : he was surprised to find a striking 
similarity in dress, and many of their manners and customs, to those of the an- 
cient Highlanders. ; te 

“He sought their society, and soon selected a young chief, at this time of no 

eat notoriety, as his friend, and almost constant companion. This bold and 

ardy warrior, then about the same age as himself, was no other than Oceola, 
whose subsequent deeds of valor and inilitary discretion, astonished, and at the 
same time, struck admiratior into the hearts of his enemies. 
a * * * * * * 

‘+ 1¢ was on one of those glowy evenings of the sunny south, when the clouds 
are gilded in splendor, to await the departing god of light, after a hard day’s toil, 
in pursuit of a tiger, which at last fell wounded by the rifle of Graham, and was 
finally despatched by the tomahawk of his swarthy friend, that the young officer 
first experienced the witchery of love. 

“© Wearied and feverish from excitement, in a climate to which his system had 
scarcely yet become reconciled, he gladly accepted the profiered hammock of 
netted grass, suspended by Nathleocee, Oceola’s neice, beneath the umbrageous 
wide-spreading branches of a large oak tree, from whose limbs hung the grace- 
ful, yet oe ae moss—at times in festoons, at others, falling in per- 
pendicular masses, to the length of eight or ten feet ; forming a drapery infi- 
nitely surpassing, in beauty and splendor, all the richest and most elaborate 
works of art. 

“In this simple, yet ingeniously constructed aerial couch, the young hunter 
reposed his weary fiesbe, whilst Nathleocee watched his cisturbed sleep, and 
amused her busy fancy with his delirious mutterings, in a language she could 
not roa he whilst she carefully, with a fan made from the feathers of the 
pinnawaw or wild turkey, brushed away the intrusive musquitoes, or the no less 
annoying sand flies. 

“ After a few hours repose, Captain Graham awoke refreshed, and turning his 
still half-closed eyes they rested upon a face of beauty of so peculiar a character, 
and in such perfect accordance with his own romantic dispositiun, that his very 
soul felt suddenly a thrill he had never hitherto experienced. Beside him stood, 
in blushing modesty, a perfect child of nature ~her dazzling black eyes flashing 
fire under an excitement entirely new to her unsophisticated and primitive con- 
stitution—she felt abashed, yet knew not why—whilst Graham drank deep and 
largely at the firet spring of love, and dwelt with rapture upon the perfect sym-. 
metry of her form as she leaned against the huge trunk of the oak under which 
he had slept. . 

* * 2 * x * * 

* Nathleocee possessed not cnly a face of loveliness, but a form which might 
vie in beauty of proportion with the most exquisite productions of the Roman 
or Grecian sculptor. 

‘ Her costume was such as would shock the refined modesty of the more in- 
tellectual class of white females ; but nature knows no shame but that of sin, 
and assuredly, if virtue consists in purity of thought, sentiment, or action—this 


artless girl was pure as the fountain which daily refiected her unrivalled charms. 


“The upper part of her forn, accordivg to the custom of her tribe, was left 
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_ Che Spirit of the Cimes. 

















uncovered—her Jong black hair floated to the winds, unbraided, over her finely 

ed shoulders, and as the zephyrs caught the unconfined tresses, they 
would play upon a bust Venus herself might have roudly owned. Her head 
was surmounted by a tuft of feathers, plucked from the wings of the snow-white 
ortolo, or virgin crane, interspersed with those of the gaudy crimson flamingo 
—the whole confined by pearls of value collected among the islands at the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Florida. 

“She wore a skirt of chassee, or fawn’s skin, of the softest texture, which 
was embroidered with minute sea-shells, interspersed with pearls of rare beauty 
and extraordinary magnitude, and further ornamiented with strips of ermine 
skins and a variety of feathers of the richest hue. This hukkasykee, as it is de- 
nominated in the Seminole language, extended from her waist to a little below 
her knees. 

‘Her beautifully formed legs were encased in uphetaikas, also made of 
chassee, ornamented at the outsides by a double row of beads—a pair of prettily 
worked moccasins, or Indian shoes, made to correspond with other portions of 
her dress, completed the attire of the Chieftain’s niece. 

_“ Nathleocee was the orphan daughter of a neighboring King, who had been 
killed in battle ; from infancy she had been reared and cherished by her uncle 
with all the fond affection which a noble-minded man feels for a lovely object 
louking up to him fur protection. She was scarcely seventeen when Graham 
became enamoured of her extraordinary sylvan charms. With all the natural 
grace and dignity of one born free as the bounding fawa of the wilderness, she 
cumbined the retiring mocesty and ‘eminine timidity of a girl just blushing into 
womanhood ; there was withal an arch playfulness which caused the heart of 
many a young Seminole warrior to bound with rapture when her piercing black 
eyes chanced to rest upon him 

“Although she loved ker ‘ Hadke-tustenuggee,’ or white warrior, as Captain 
Graham was called throughout the Seminole nation, still she conceived it a de 
gradation to be allied to an Istehadke, or white man; but at length yielded to 
his continued importunities, and they were married, according to the forms and 
ceremonies of the Seminole Indians. 

“ Three successive seasons produced as many offspring to gladden the hearts 
of the affectionate parents ; then came a withering blight upon their hopes of 
future happiness—the fond wife was destined to be separated by the rude hand 
of war from her husband, and the father from his children.” 





SHOOTING IN FRANCE. 


Game is gradually vanishing from the territory of France. 

This is because robbers, under the denomination of poachers, kill it when it is 
scarcely come to life, and sell it at the lowest price 

Immense favor protects poachers ; because, in the middle ages, some lorda, 
jealous of their sporting rights, where pleased to whip or hang such of their 
vasea!s as snared their hares, it has been inferred that to steal game is a national 
compensation—a new right of man. 

He that appropriates to himself the ox, cow, or sheep of his neighbor incurs 
severe penalties. 

He that comes into your field and fires away into a covey of partridges which 
you have reared, may just laugh at your gamekeceper. All he has to dread is 
the loss of a wretched gun, and a fine of some twenty francs. 

It becomes a feudal prosecution. Game being essent ally feudal, all French- 
men set out in pursuit of it, surround it, and shoot at it in all directions, as if it 
were an enemy to their fatherland and institutions; and, in a hundred years 
hence, the museums of natural history will exhibit as a curiosity, and as the 
wrecks of lost races of animals, hares’ legs, pheasants’ bills, and deers’ shoulder 
biadcs. 

But there is some compensation. If partridges are vanishing. sportsmen are 
swarming in a tremendous proportion. And waen they have nothing more to 
kill they will turn Vicennes sharp-shooters. 

The first wish of a youth in his rhetoric is much less to win a prize at schol 
than to handle a gun in the month of August. 

The commercial traveller no longer pants for his Sunday to go to the La 
Tourelle ball, his intention is to roam with his gun on his shoulder in the plains 
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nally no settled habits, and still fewer acquirements and accomplishments. — 
But Barbaja had two admirable gifts of nature—first, a good and generous hear, 
amidst all his roughness, which obtained fur him the name of the “ bourry bi. 
enfaisant,’ from his grateful Italian contemporaries. Barbaja’s other natural ift 
was an excellent ear. Finding himself in luck with the fickle goddess, wees 
favors come_in the shape of trumps, at the time, after the recovery of Mila; 
when an opera was once more wanted, he became all at once an Impresario 
His excellent ear never failed to detect real musical talent, and brought int 
clearer light the then nascent talents of Rossini, Rubini, Donzelli, David, Ta ; 
burini, &c. [e™- 
To the opera of La Scala at Milan he soon added the administration of s 
Carlos at Naples; nor did his ambition stop there. When he saw the sun of 
Austrian power ascend once more, and settle in the Italian heavens, he Seen, 
desirous of currying favor with the representative of the Royal, Imperial! and 
Apostolical Crown ; nay, more, it is said that he had hopes of being allowed to 
make his bow personally, and of being presented at the Austrian Court. To 
succeed in this object, he took also the grand opera at Vienna, and to that ie 
he moved the whole of his magnificent theatrical corps d'armée, under the com. 
mand of his most celebrated generals, such as Rubini, Tamburini, &c. Bu: 
although at Vienna friend Barbajs got an audience, and a most brilliant and 
satisfactory one, it is said he got no audience at Court, and only made his box 
to the Emperor Francis, like his other loving subjects, during his Majesty's daily 
walks in the Prater. ; 
But the funeral orations of Impresarii, like Barbaja and Laporte, should pe 
made in musica! language, omitting all the quavers and crotchets of their oy 
existence ; therefore we must leave the memories of the defunct lessees to the 
tender recollections of their once terribly rebellious, but now mourning subjects 
of the buskin. Nay 

Having unburthened our feelings, it is to the future Italian Opera we Jook 
The theatrical mantle of power appears to have aptly descended upon tlie show). 
ders of Mr. Lumley. He is already conversant, from practical experience unde, 
the late dictator, in the recondite mysteries of that dark cavernous citadel—he, 
Majesty's Theatre ; and he possesses the thread which alone can lead one throyoi, 
its disheartening labyrinth. Bred himself a son of Themis, he will know how 
to rivet the fetters of his slaves—neither be witched by the prime donne, no; 
bullied out of his senses by the primi ¢enori or the grandi bassi. But still we 
feel anxious about those essentials, the musicians and the music of the ner: 
season. If we are only to have eternal repetitions of the same operas as during 
the last two seasons, merely to save the great artists the trouble of learning 
novelties, the old amateurs and cognoscenti of her Majesty's theatre may as well 
migrate at ouce. As to the singers themselves, we are threatened with many 
amishap. ‘The greatest of tenors, Rubini, desirous to ascertain by positive ex- 
perime nts whether 

















“‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 


and not being able, like his predecessor Orpheus, to descend to the classica! 
hell, has gone to the place the most like it on earth, revolutionary Spain. Whe- 
ther be will ever return alive. and whether returning with his limbs and his yoice 
whole he will sing again here, is more than we can say. Tamburini is reported 
to be turned equally migratory ; and other on difs relative to the fair portion of 
the hitherto inseparable galaxy are no less ominous ; so that we must perforce 
say, in the only two bad verses Shakspeare ever perpetrated, and they are 
apropos, being {tallian— , 

‘Se la fortuna mi tormenta, 

1] sperare ini contenta.” 


Milan, Nov. 29. London Morning Pos: 





A Literary “ Youstre.”’ 

We last week presented to our many friends a sketch of fashionable insolence 
in the person of Sir Giles Overall Wasp; and we now take up the crayont 
portray a literary ‘‘ monstre.”’ 

Mr. Botch—we beg pardon,—Mr. Anacharsis Botch,—has for many years 
enjoyed a very enviable position ameng those who deem a frequency of appear- 
ance in print a certain token of talent, and its attendant celebrity. And tru 





of Saint Dennis. 

The grocer retired to a hut at Romainville, procures a port d'armes to make a 
battue among his own caboages. 

Women themselves are beginning to shoot at sparrows, larks, and all the in- 
sects that pass before their eyes. 

At this time of the year explosions are to be heard all over France. Every- 


mers groaning. ‘The public vehicles are loaded with bags thirsting for pheasants, , 
spaniels scratching themselves, and dusty sportsmen tearing your legs with the | 
locks of their firearms. Everywhere noise, motion, and a formidable smell of 
powder ; gaine nowhere. 

the most ridiculous thing in the world is the little awkward town sports- | 

dly equipped, if equipped at all. 

ere are folks who, on rising on the morning’ of the 25th of August, say to 
themselves, ‘ This year I must shoot.” 

Leathern spatterdashes, a jacket, a cap, shot, and powder, all is bought in a 
couple of hours. But where is the dog? 

They turn about their room to see whether there be not a dog under their bed, 
call to their door-keeper by the window, and ask whether perchance he have not 
one, or send into the neighborhood and borrow any dog, whether terrier, bull dog, 
or poodle ; in short, the first *‘Azor’’ to be met with. 

ith this apparatus and this borrowed quadruped, the bourgeois sportsman 
moves in any direction to try his skill; he scours the environs of Paris, where 
he finds but toads to kill; but he feels his dignity of a man enhanced by the 
handling of a gun. On his return he is assailed with the usual jokes— The 
hare has been killed with silver shot,” &c. 

We have, moreover, maritime sportsmen—those fashionable boatmen, whose 
boats furrow the Seine’s waters Disguised as sailors of La Belle Poule, with 
glazed hats and blue jackets, they embark early in the morning, with provisions 
fur a long journey, such as smoked meat, fresh water. live poultry, ram, and 
—_ beads, to barier with the savages inhabiting the shores of Chatou and 

uteaux. The crew have theif arms in good condition, and their powder maga- 
zine well supplied. 

During the passage these bold tars knock down swallows; they row, smoke, 
sing bar caro'es, until off Billancourtfor Neuilly; the cry, “ Land! land!” is 
raised by their comrades on the look-out. It is an uninhabited island, not to be 
found on the chart. : 

They land with caution on this terra incognita, after putting ashore the bis- 
cuits, rum, and guns, anda general dattwe takes place which yields the death of 
three dogs, who are buried in that virgin soil. 

After taking possession of the island in the name of France, the crew go back 
to sea. 

Real sportsmen—they who own land, woods, plains, and chateaux, and who 
love shooting for its sake, and not to play with a gun, or splash about in a boat, 
suffer more than others from the constantly increasing scarcity of game. 

From thirty five to forty head of game killed in a day, such was formerly the 
lot of a good shot, who now must be content with twelve to fifteen head we a 
day’s hard work. 

Game will await us no longer; it has adopted new manners as we have done, 
and knows its rights. 

To this circumstance must be ascribed the modification introduced into fire. 
arms. Enormous guns are now used, which are real pieces of urdnance of a 
very long range. Nouvelles a la Main. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA AT MILAN. 


DEATH OF THE CELEBRATED DIRECTOR BARBAJA, AT NAPLES. 



















Death, who, Horace says most untruly, strikes equally often at the door of 
the palace as at that of the pauper’s cottage, has been knocking at the portals 
of the great operatic theatres. This has transformed my head into a perfect 
cenotaph full of theatrical débris of reminiscence. You must not, therefore, ez- 
pect me to amuse you with the dilemmas of Signor Lumley, who, contrary to 
theatrical precedent, cannot get /a Frezzolini to elope with him, without taking 
with him at the same time her sposo, that no bad half of her, the ¢enore Pozzo, who 
is singing with her with gran furore of applause at Modena, after suubbing Du- 
ponchef, the disappointed lessee of the Paris Opera. I will not tell you now 
either how Donzelli, Muzioni (the best of tenors left in Italy), Ronconil., &c., 
are undetermined by offers of engag:ment. I am in as melancholy mood as 
Richard IT, and beg you to sit down and think how kings take their sudden exit, 
for this year is fatal to theatrical monarchs. Barbaja, the sovereign director, to 
whom so many theatres, and successively all the greates: princes and princesses 
of the buskin once paid liege homage, has just followed Laporte to the grave. 
His death was as sudden as that of his colleague of London, but he died full of 
years. Enght thousand people followed his funeral to the grave in the Campo 
Santo of Naples. Every distinguished member of the nobility, of the sciences, 
or of the arts, might be seen amongst the throng of mourners—led by his son 
and daughter, who are said to divide betwixt them an inheritance of one million 
and a half of francs. 

There was an immense difference between Laporte and Barbaja. Laporte, 
the son of a worthy and an educated man still living, who performed in his 
day the difficult improvisated parts of a speaking harlequin when the great Car- 
lin died. Laporte, jun., himself an actor, wrote his vative language with a terse- 
ness and an elegance we have seldom seen surpassed. Barbaja, on the con- 
trary, could at one time scarce write his name correctly—said to spend his | ife 





where it is a fracas of guns let off, dogs barking, gamekeepers roaring, and far- | 


it is that he has reaped much of that attractive metal for which the majority of 
his brethren sigh in vain. His self-gratulation, therefore, is natural enough 

But what is Mr. Botch’s real character? He is the most arrant Pretender alive 
Mr. Botch can claim a grandfather who was a Mender, and a father who was 1 
Maker of shoes; and from this illustrious stock he, no doubt, derives an opinion 
which has influenced his whole life. He deems private honesty and public dis. 
cernment on a par, and worthy only to be ranked as ‘ leather and prunello.” 
He has, therefore, with a diplomatic tact which really does him infinite credit 
contrived, throughout his whole career, to traffic in the abilities of others, ani 
gather ali the fame to himself! The cheat has not yet been discovered, ani 
probably, never will; for Puff is omnipotent, and may exalt an Ass into—; 
Sciolist. 

At all events, during his lifetime, he is safe ; for every bookseller in the realm 
is committed to preserve his integrity —his literary integrity—from taint. Yea 
after year comes out book after book ; the great snowball becomes further 29- 

raudized : his fortune is made, and the question is, not what he produces, but 
= much he has produced! The position of such a man (we do not say that 
“ Women” may not come under the same category ') is, one would think, en- 
viable enough ; but, truth to tell, Botch is far from hap»y. He is cursed ou! 
of the abundance of his good fortune by that which is contingent to its cause 
How is that?’ He never possessed even the smallest scintillation of true talent, 
and therefore he never was conscious of that mental! independence which is ag 
a staff amidst the war of worldly honors. Botch sighs for world-distinction , he 
cannot look into his soul and greet himself on that to which no man can with 
justice lay claim ; he would fain arrive at what is wholly disconnected from ls 
profession ; he is ambitious of being noticed by the aristocracy ; of boasting 
that the Duke of Trent spoke in raptures of his (ye god.! mts!) last book; 
and that the Earl of Pimlico had granted him the privilege of a seat at Li 
mahogany. 

Somehow or other, he has hitherto been foiled in all his attempts upon Bei- 
grave and Grosvenor Squares: and therefore inflicts himself with a covble 

omposity of revenge on Burton Crescent! Oh! miserable they, on waom this 
ion is let loose! But the fault istheir own. Why encourage him : why sot 
tear off the disguise, and shew him piainly the miserable Mockery that he is 
Alas, the neglect with which solid attainments and true genius are visited in 
country where Appearances form all that is 
«good, 
And virtuous, and great, and to be desired !"” 


gives currency to the Deceit which is thus fed and clothed with purple! Unt 
the State takes upon itself to protect and do honor to indubitable mental excel: 
lence, pretenders of the Botch school will abound, and succeed, and revel in 
claret, easy-chairs, and Sawtés de foie gras; while the Man of Letters, heart- 
worn, but patient, dies in a garret, starved, unknown, unwept, unremembered' 
By the Paris journals we perceive that the Parer Stainers* have turned out 
for higher wages. Would that in this country they were turned out to the 
wages they deserve! Lendox Court Journal. 





* Our friend Thomas Campbell once gave as a toast—‘‘ The Parer STAINeERs.” 
meaning, however, a very different set of personages from those elligied in ‘le 
** Monstre.” 





A Horse Story. i “e 

Some newspaper celebrity has been bestowed upon an original bit of drolicty 
called ** A Theatrical Auctioneer,” promulgated first in this paper, some ten or 
tweive months ago. From the same hamorous source we have another bit o! 
facetia, though not of so sparkling a character as the other. 

Our jocose Boston auctioneer was called upon one day by a country horse: 
dealer from Vermont, who wished to dispose of a horse. He was one of those 
distinctive characters peculiar to the section, with a countenance strangely indi- 
cative of both simplicity and shrewdness. : 

“T say,” said he, ‘I want to see the auctioneer that auctions off horses here 
on Saturday.” 2} 

“I’m the individual,” said the auctioneer, ‘' what can I do for you : 

“ Well, I've got a horse I want to sell, provided I can get enough for him 
don’t want nothing more than his value, neither. He’s a good one, though yust 
now he’s a leetle tain ; but I reckon he ought to sell pretty smartiy. 

“Very good; will you have him advertised ” <a 

“ Well, I guess I don’t know about that. What do you tax* 

‘One dollar first insertion; fifty cents for every time afier. 

“That's tew dollars for three times; I reckon you may put 
paper once, stranger, and after that let him slide.” 

“Very good; what color is he?” 

‘“ Rather brown than otherwise.” 


“Ts he sound ?” 
«Sound? O, sound as a dollar—shouldn't like Lew warrant him, though 


All right ; I'll advertise him and sell him on Saturday. Have your ‘chr 
ter’ at the mart by 12 o’clock.” ; 

“T jest want to tell, Mr. Auctioneer, I should like t 
at fifteen dollars, but you may let him go for five.” 

“ Exactly! and you won't take a great deal more than 

ill you ?” " 
ma Well, no, I’m not dispositioned to be hard, anyhow ; I rather calcws* 
not!” 

Saturday came, and one dollar and a 
by the horse dealer. 


him in the news 


o have the animal limite 


is offered for hia 


half was bid fer the animal brought 4 


horse ; 5°" 





in days of yore betwixt the ace of spades and the king of clubs—he had origi- | “Go on, gentlemen, I have only one dollar and a half bid for the 
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do I hear? One dollar and a half is only offered for the animal be- 
mich more ne dollar and a half—go i d or the animal be England are any better for our purposes than the old stock found upon our cs- 


ung going." 

iat Vi him, sir, he's @ dying!” whispered the Vermont horse dealer into the 
tv the knight of the hammer. | 
eat Gone!” shouted the auctioneer, and down went the old horse at a dollar 


nd a half. 
. aie sale, the horse dealer was the first one up tothe desk for a settle- 


* Well, pec it won’t take long to settle up this little trade of mine about 
rse,’’ sald he. 

me long,” said the clerk ; “there’s your account of sale ; you have to pay 

«just fifty cents more than the horse brought.” 

”  Po-litical de-struction !” exclaimed the Vermonter, with a humorous affecta- 

‘on of astonishment. Then, with a satisfied manner, he continued, * It’s cheap 

= There’s a fifty cent piece. Cheap enough! I couldn't agin him 
and it would have cost two dollars and a kalf to bury him. 

Good morning, Mr. Auctioneer. Cheap enough !” 

Picayune. 
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tracts from an Address before the M ‘ 
Ex Agricultural Secicty, Maryland State 


BY GEN. THOMAS EMORY, OF CENTREVILLE, MD. 


You will see to-day, gentlemen, a reat display of fine stock ; perhaps many, 
got all the favorite varieties now so ighly esteemed in Europe and this coun- 
wy, Of the horse, which justly stands at its head, as the noblest and most ge- 
;;ruus of the quadruped creation, you will see several varieties, from the high- 
prod racer, which imparts in all hts crosses Spirit, activity, power, and endur- 
ance, down to the nimble and sure-footed Canadian—crosses between the two 
varieties will give you (always excepting the thorough-bred) perhaps the quick- 
ost, the hardiest, the most tractable and best horses for light draft, or for the 
saddle, to be obtained from any other source. 

You will see the noble and beautifully formed Durham short-horned cattle, 
bred in England by judicious and scientific farmers from the Teeswater and the 
Holderness varieties, through so long a period that they have acquired much of 
she fixed characteristics of a native or original breed. For great size, and beau- 
ty in the eye of the butcher, so keer to etect the value of neat beef, with little 
ofal, and for the quantity of the milk they give, they stand unrivalled. There 
ig a prejudice against these cattle among some who do not consider the necessary 
relation which exists between the size of an animal and the quantity of food 
which is required for his subsistence—between the waste from a very great se- 
cretion of milk and the necessity which exists of regularly and abundantly re- 
pairing this waste by nutritious food. These cattle require generous treatment 
ip (ne pasture and in the stable, and with this, they shine pre-eminent above all 
nhers. In my opinion it is @ great mistake to suppose them more tender than 
nner breeds of cattle; with plenty of rough provender regularly supplied, they 
sre able to rough it in inclement weather, with any other race with which I am 
acquainted. 

The Ayrshire cattle are regarded by some as an original race, but the best 
information leads us to believe they derive their lineage from much the same 
source as the Durhams—these they resemble much in color, férm, and qualities, 
und their diminutive size may very probably be the result of a more rigorous 
climate and a more scanty supply of food. 

Of the Herefords, very few have been introduced into this country, and I shall 
therefore pass them by, and proceed to the consideration of the North Devon- 
shire cattle, as the race which in many parts of England and this country are 
ecatded as the rivals in excellence of the short-horns. The Devons, as they 
ue called, are neat, well-formed animals of a beautiful mahogany red color, 
vithout any white; they are muscular and strong, and of about two-thirds the 
size of the short-horns. Like the latter they are proverbial both for their early 
maturity and aptitude to take on fat, and these high qualities alone are suflicient 
to induce any respectable breeder of cattle to incur the expense of acquiring the 
ore orthe other race. The gain from these advantages in a series of years, is 
very great indeed, and the society will be surprised to know that at least three- 
fourths of the improved cattle of England go into the hands of the butcher be- 
fore they are three years old. The Devons are not as deep milkers as the short- 
jorns, but their milk is considered to be of richer quality than what is taken 
‘rom any other cattle except the Alderneys, a race inferior for all other purposes 
except as milch cows.” When the union of the three qualities for milk, beef, 
and work, are desired in the same breed of animals, none is superior to the De- 
vous, and none other will bear even a comparison with them, except the Here- 
fords. Between the short-horns and the Devons I am at this time making a 
course of experiments and observation on my own lands, with the view of escer- 
taining which of the two, under al! circumstances, are the most suitable for the 

tion of the country where I reside, which I hope may not only be useful to 
nyself, but to others. 

Pine wooled sheep are unfortunately not now in request in the country, al- 
though few things, at a fair price for wool, will afford a more profitable return 
for the capital employed and the current necessary expenses, than fine wooled 
sheep. We all recollect how profitable Merino sheep were fora short time for 
their wool, and how suddenly they fell to be scarcely worth any thing. If there 
sa great fault in the management of our people, it is, that as soon as it is as- 
certained that any thing is profitable, every one is disposed to go into it, and it 
death. If there is a grievous fault in our political system, it Is 
the uneartainty and the unsteadiness of our laws. The law to-day may justify 
2man in embarking his whole means in a particular pursuit, and a change of 
the law to-morrow, may leave him ruined and a beggar. ‘Thesc instances are 

fortunate exceptions in eur system to the general rule of wisdom and pros- 

‘ine wooled sheep being now out of the question, I will confiae my remarks 
¢ South Down, and New Leicester sheep, now the favorites of the day. 

g myself the three races, including Saxonies, in great purity, and care- 
y kept separate, and bred in distinct fiocks, vhat I shall say of them is the 
lt of my own observations corroboratory of those of others. 

Phe South Down sheep are bveautifully formed, hardy, strong, and active; 
well raised averaging, at three years old on grass, over a hun 

pounds in the carease—having flesh of great juiciness and delicacy, and 
¢ fat well marbled through. No mutton is superior to it—none other perhaps 
‘iis equal when quantity as well as quality is taken into the account. The 
lis short and fine—too_fine and light to be as valuable as that from some 
r breeds, particularly the Leicesters, whic have in quantity about one-third 
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tates some thi : 
on this et ale rid as 0. I feel able to speak from some experience 
ject, and to say that the ox or the wether averages now m 
at least twice the weight they did fort aoe eesti 
much better quality. th 1 y years ago, and the meat being of 
at that tine q 3 ye ey will sell for nearly three times the prices they sold for 
fos Cole - But in proof of the gross e tror of such opinion, I will offer yeu 
Z testimony than that of my own experience. 
wal she of tet canis re made in the year 1710, the average dead 
only 370 Ibs., that of dhe eait Pa cause most of them were then blac ), was 
miscuously, 38 Ibs.” cca Ibs , and those of sheep and lambs, taken pro- 
: rir ae 
of eh ome Fn his Dictionary of Commerce, a book having the accuracy 
eitthet. ent ’ we ony an —- 120 years afterwards in the same (Smithfield) 
ay Neg puts the weigh: of cattle ‘at 550 lbs., sheep at 50 !bs., and calves 
ar wag ee _ recently prepared a most 
y the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, estimates the pre- 
Sent average to be 656 lbs. for cattle, 90 Ibs. for sheep and lambs, and 144 lbs 
for calves: being about double the weight of those animals as estimated by 
avenant, one hundred and thirty years before. . 
. ore conclusive proof could not be adduced, and it should be borne in mind 
that all this wonderful improvement commenced with the celebrated Mr. Bake- 
oe 60 years ago. 

“Ar. Youatt very properly remarks, ‘that it was a dis 
of the times that Bakewell should have been mathe oreunat conan 
some authentic record of what he effected, and the principles that tided him 
and the means by which his objects were accomplished.” It is gate to be re- 
gretted that he who had thus worked out such wonderful results as almost to be 
able to breed his cattle and his sheep to any pattern which his imagination 
might suggest as desirable, should have passed away without leaving behind 
him the disclusure of the secrets of his great art. That he was governed him- 
self, however, by an extraordinary judgment in the application of the soundest 
philosophical principles has never been denied. After his death, this omission 
excited the scientific men of the time to an inquiry into the principles which 
had governed him—the subject of procreation became for the first time an ob- 
ject of analytic inquiry and investigation, and among many other speculations, 
the valuable and scientific essays of Mr. Surgeon Cline and Sir John Sebright 
were elicited and given to the world. These essays are te be found republished 
in the 3d and 7th vols. of the old American Farmer, and are worthy of perusal, 
because they are fraught with a large store of practical knowledge, as well as 
sound philosophical speculation. Since then, and ver recently, a new theory 
upon the subject of breeding has been started by Dr. Walker, who, availing him- 
self of the light already shed upon the subject, makes new suggestions well 
worthy of the consideration of all investigating minds. This bold, but scien- 
tific innovator, explodes the old aristocratic notion of the qualities of blood, and 
lays down some principles in breeding as novel as they are instructive. 

Does it then admit of a question, { would ask, whether the American farmer 
shall avail himself of the improvements made in England during the last fifty 
years in live stock of almost every description, and of the lights which have go- 
verned her people in reaching their present point of improvement? I should 
think not. Proud as we may be of our own country, and of our own prowess, it 
cannot discredit us to avail ourselves, whenever in our power, of the labor, im- 
provements, and skill, if you please, of o:hers—even if they had originated with 
a people having less claims upon our respect than our ancestors have. 

The course a young farmer desiring to get a good stock should pursue is to 
inquire first at home into the character of his climate, the quality of his soil, 
and the extent and quality of the sustenance which he will be able to supply— 
Then the next inquiry should be into the properties and qualities of the diifer 
ent varieties of improved stock, and select such as are likely to suit him best, all 
circumstances considered. After selecting he should confice himself strictly to 
the object of his choice. It is no way desirable that a beginner shall import 
stock, or purchase here the highest priced of pure blood—unless it be the blood 
horse, then he cannot begin too high. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that animals of the same breed and reared 
in the same manner are better in England than they are in this country: the 
reverse, ! verily believe to be the case, having all the choice varieties of Eng 
land now in the country. A man may buy in this country the best of pure blaods, 
selected by his own eyes, for less money than he will be required to pay for infe- 
rior animals of the same race if he import them from Europe. No man can 
therefore import stock advantageously or profitably from abroad, unless he has 
been breeding the same race of animals at home for many years, and requires a 
new cross from a distant family ; and then his selection should be well made 
from the flocks of the best breeders, regardless of cost—such men only ought 
to import, and such only can do it advantageously and profitably to themselves. 

Our State I have before said is happily circumstanced and located as a breed- 
ing State for every variety of stock, not only for our own, but for the purposes 
also of other States, and not doubting that the effort so successfully already be- 
gm will be continued, I must beg to be permitted to warn the members of our 
society against mixing together in breeding the different varieties of the same 
species of animals. 

Keep them entirely distinct, and bring in your crosses from distant families 
of the same race, and do not give them even one cross of another breed unless 
you have a acfinite object; some specific point of form or quality which you 
wish to correct or improve, and then you must be sure that you do not introduce 
at the same time another defective point, and pursue the object with undeviat- 
ing steadiness. Ifyou do rot upon trial like the race you have adopted, change 
it ard get another, but do not jumble them up together, for it is wholly incon- 
sistent with, and contrary to the true principles of breeding ; and will not fail to 
land you in the cheerless position of disappointment and disgust. ‘The first 
cross between different races will sometimes give you fine animals for the butch- 
er, and may prove some deficient point, but the next admixture if you do not 
take care will leave you with nothing which you can call by any other name 
than mere sheep or cattle. Like poor land inade rich without changing its con- 
stituent parts, ever struggling to get back to poverty ; so live stock bred from a 
jumble of different brecds are perpetually inclined to breed back to their original 
races, under deteriorating circumstances. Occasionally you msy get what natu- 
ralists tertn an accidental variety, but when you do get an animal of this descrip- 
tion, which you may desire to jierpetuate, the experiment is a dangerous one, 
and to transmit its good qualities requires no ordmary degree of judgment aud 
intelligence, and also indomitable perseverance. 


valuable book on cattle, pub- 





South Carolina State Agricultural Society. 
The Anniversary meeting was held at Columbia on the 23d Nov., when the 





The South Downs are early at maturity, apt to fat, and feed alike well 

hilly as on flat lands. They are considered in England as a native or origi: 

al breed, only improved by breeding in, and I am persuaded the root irom 

wich they have sprung is the breed of speckled legged sheep imported inte : 
us Country some fifty years ago—some of which I have now on my lands un- 
mixed aud pure, and not much inferior to the preseat South Downs, having 
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much the same qualit es. 
The New Leicestershire sheep were first called the Bakewell’s, from the name 
of the breeder, then the Dishleys, from the name of Bakewcll’s residence, and 
‘astly, the Leicestershires, from the county which has now almost universally 
adopted them. They are alsu beautifully formed sheep, having very large car- 
ses, well covered with wool. They arrive early at maturity, and are won- 
‘erfully prone to fat—but they do not afford mutton fit for the table of the epi- 
cure—The quantity of lean or muscle of these shcep is disproportionately small, 
aid is so covered with fat that it cannot be roasted. Like the Chinese hog, and 
Mr. Bakewell’s cattle, the fat is chiefly laid on the outside of the frame, and 
lence the meat is not marbled. Like Mr. Bakewell’s cattle they are also an 
‘tificial race, and are not hardy. His cattle have gone out and are extinct, but his 
sheep, standing the test of time and trial better, remain, and they have been so 
‘Ong bred in, that according to my experience they are not now so inclined to 
breed back, as it is technically termed, as they were twenty years ago, and have 
éssumed from long breeding in, like the short-horns, much of the fixedness of 
*0 original race. They are particularly suitable to flat rich lands, like the 
County of Leicestershire, and are wholly unsuited to hilly lands, where they 
“ave to climb and work for their sustenance. 

There is unfortunately a sort of mania which pervades our country once 
‘1a while ia favor of @ particular thing, or a particular kind of stock, which is 
scarcely limited within the bounds of reason. The Merino sheep have had 
their day—the blood horse his day—improved cattle have had their day—the 
mulberry fever has raged and it has left the patient in a complete state of col- 
‘apse. These over-zealous efforts might even produce benefits by disseminat- 
‘Ng @ good thing through the country ; but sometimes they are so overdone, a 
‘0 produce destructive and revolting reaction. The pig, the hog, is now lor 
of the ascendant, and more particularly attracts the attention of the whole 
country than ary thing else in the farming way. Mr. Lossing, Mr. Bement, 
Mr. Martin, and Mr. Harlbut, not forgetting our worthy friend in Hollins-street, 
“re the great men of the day, and if they do not quarrel too much among them- 
‘elves, we may yet chance to elect one of them to the presidency. You will 
‘ee here all the favorite varieties of tha: useful animal the hog, now become 
0 universally popular. The amateur in good hams, and the speculator in pork 
and lard, may feast their eyes here to day, to their hearts’ content. The truth 
“) it would seem, we have been so long required by rescript “to go the whole 
my teat we now go him voluntarily and from pure choice. 


is very strange, but it is neverthless a fact, that there are some praczical 


and supe- 
stock of 


farmers who, (losing sight of earlier maturity, greater aptitude to fat, 
Hority in the quality of 


the meat) deny that the improved breeds of 





following gentlemen were elected oflicers for the ensuing year :— 
hitemarsh B. Seabrook, President. 
Chancellor Harper, 
Chancellor Dunkin, | 
Gen. Jas. Gillespie, » Vice Presedents. 
Major John M. Felder, 
Col. R. F. W. Allston, 
A. Hamilton Boykin, of Camden, Corresponding Sec’y. 
J. B. Davis, of Monticello, Recording Sec'y and Treasurer. 


The Anniversary Oration of the Society was delivered by Gen. J. H. Ham- 
mond. He did not advocate “ popular book planting,” but explained the dif- 
ference between “planting” and “book farmmg,” and gave the Society a 
plain practical view of all t opics interesting to the agriculturist of South Caro- 
lina—spoke of our wants, our means, and the expedience to which we must re- 
sort in the event that the Gulph States progress in the same rapid rate of pro- 
duction which has marked their increase of our great staple for the last five 
years—showed that we had been stationary in the amount of our production of 
Cotton for a long series of years, whilst those infants of power have extended 
their production tenfold—that whilst the short staple cotton planter would per- 
haps at some day not far distant, be compelled to abandon this branch of nation- 
al industry, still the production of rice, and the various small grains for which 
we are now in part subservient to other States, might form profitable sources of 
agricultural enterprise, especially rice, which can be cultivated with success two 
hundred miles from the sea coast. He pointed to ourimmence inland swamps 
and alluvial bottoms, now sources of pestilence and ill health, which might be 
made to glitter with the golden loads of rich rice crops. He spoke of the in- 
creasing demand for this article of domestic consumption over the world. He 
also dwelt upon the attempt of England to extend the culture of cotton in the 
Indies with considerable plausibility. This oration should be published, as it ts 

luable. 

"" will serve in future as a light in the din distance to irradiate the dark gloom 
which has shrouded the fair fields of Ceres. Gen. H. has devoted much of his 
time to the advancement of agriculture; and though his report on cotton, laid 
before this Society last year did not receive the sanction of all the Up Country 
planters, yet it is said to be eminently adapted to his section of the State, and 
the Society has wisely taken the hin: to request essays and reports to suit lo- 
calities. 

District Societies of the States presented many valuable essays on Domestic 
Economy and Agricultural improvement. The essay from the Newberry So 
ciety was an able one, and I thoaght I detected the co-work ings of that distin 
guished and zealous advocate of the fallen science, Judge O Neall, and another 
very practical planter, Major P. Hair, of the same District, in its wholesome ad 
monitions and practical recommendations. Another, of great importance to the 
Sea Isitand planter, w3s read by the Hon. Whitemarsh B. Seabrook, the able 
President of the Society. In this, the clear combination of science, with years 
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of laborious and faithful observation, as cumeet is the 
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author, I must be allowed to add that if he had done than 
Essay on the culture of Staple Cotton to / eschony ities narheng 
for the benefit of that class to whom it is —this claim rm require 


years of the services of his associates to repay the benefit. South Carolina has 
a planter whose name has spread over every manufacturing nation of E — 
is cotton, improved by careful attention, is now sought after by all the fine 
lace manufacturers of the Continent, and the name of Seabrook is familiar to the 
great marts of France, in Berlin, Florence, and even amongst the remote lace 
manufactaring peasantry of Switzerland. 
I'he Society of Pend!eton presented valuable papers, which will be published, 
Pier with all other communications of interest which were presented to the 
Col. W. Hampton presented for distribution amongst the members, two bush- 
els of Moschete Grass Seed from the Moschete plains of Texas, which has prov- 
ed itself peculiarly adapted to our soil and climate. It is the Opinion of many 
persons that all grasses attempted to be cultivated, should be brought from a 
Southern latitude, that they might withstand our internal droughts in summer, 
and ifthis suggestion be true, the introduction of this grass will be of incalcula- 
es valve to the rearers ne dogs ” in our State, as it is a very succulent 
and nutricious grass. e District Societies were genera 
ara a the are excited much interest. er ee 
e exhibition of animals has been unusually fine this ear, a 
more than half of the stock which was started for the Caitle Show pass A 
consequence of the rainy weather, such as were presented indicated a decided 
improvement, both in their condition and general superiority, to those contend- 
ing for the cup last year. Several of the animals that took prizes last year 
were exhibited, and were 2% successful competitors. It is commendable to 
the liberal public spirit of Col. Hampton to state that he received twelve pre- 
miums on his stock. Col. Taylor, Dr. Davis, Major Starke, Capt. Ward, Col. 
Davis, Dr. Parker, and Mr. Taylor, were amongst the successful competitors. 
Two Durham bulls and one calf, one of the former, belon ing to Col. H., 4 
years old, and weighing 1838 Ibs., the other owned by Mr. Wart, of Edgefield, 
the calf by Dr. Davis, of Fairfield, two milch cows and four Berkshiie hogs of 
great beauty and size, attracted particular notice. The premiums, consisting 
of silver cups, of the value of about $600, were awarded to Col. Hampton, Dr. 
ay of Fairfield, Col. B. F. Taylor, of this place, and Mr. Adams, of Edge- 
The horses exhibited by Col. Hampton were as fine specimens as I ever saw 
at any fair in the Union, and it is a matter of surprise, though not of regret to 
me, that his celebrated imported horse Monarch was regarded of secondary 
utility to imported Sovereign, for agricultural purposes, though the fine size 
and compact appearance of Sovereign was much in his favor. The young things 
brought up by Col. H. exhibited also, showed the marks and judicious care of a 
skilful breeder. Cattle of every variety were on the ground, but the beautiful 
and symmetrical short horns were the favorites, and received all the premiums. 
The Berkshire variety of hogs was the favorite breed. Bakewell and South 
Down sheep were regarded as beautiful specimens of she woolly tribe, and those 
bred in the State vied in perfection with the fine turned foreign specimens, thus 
adding another incentive to the improvement of this valuable and too long neg- 
lected branch of domestic usefulness. 


Correspondence of the Charleston Mercury. 





Agricultural Fair at Baton Rouge, La. 
The ‘ Franklin Republican” makes the following mention of the praiseworthy 
efforts making in Louisiana to establish an Agricultural Society :— 


We are gratified at being able to state that the Corner Stone of the Agricul- 
tural Society, of Louisiana, has been laid; for which act of public spirit, those 
that were present at the fair, deserve much praise. We are sorry and somewhat 
astonished that Attukapas was not even represented, but much of an attendance 
could not have been expected, as it is at aseason of the year, our planters can- 
not well leave home, but just hold on a bit until next spring, at which time At- 
takapas will hold a fair, to which the Red Sticks will not be able to hold a can- 
dle to. Wewill show them, what we can do. 
The annexed letter from Dr. A. L. Plough, gives an account of the doings at 
Baton Rouge, on the 8th instant : 

Baton Rovce, La., Nov. 10, 1841. 
Dear Sir.—‘* The day is ours.” We have laid the foundation for the Annual 
Agricultural Fair. ‘The first day, there were five hundred persons present from 
the different sections of the State, (Attakapas excepted,) not a man or planter, 
not an object either in the Animal or Vegetable Kingdom, from your beautiful and 
rich country. There were present a great number of the wealthiest and most 
influential planters of Louisiana, and there were exhibited the finest collection of 
horses, cattle, hogs, dogs, fowls, &c.; cane, corn, bananas, potatoes, butter, 
punkins, cotton, sugar, silk>&c., farming implements, domestic manufacture, 
printing, painting, &c., and many other things too numerous to mentioa.” 

The Doctor goes on to state that there was an uncommon degree of joy shown 
among the planting and farming community, and all were delighted, and had it 
not been sugar making time, thousands where there were only hundreds would 
have been present. 








PARTICULAR PEOPLE. 





Some people, the bane of respectable society, are so very “ particular” in 
everything and with everybody, that their better qualities are altogether lost 
sight of. Two m‘nutes’ conversation with them is quite enough at a time, if 
you would come off unscathed from the encounter, and thez the safest topic is 
the weather, or the Princess Royal, as these lead to nothing personal or dispu- 
tatious, which were dan_erous staple in such company. It is hazardous at any 
time to ask “particular” people questions, or to smile to them with any ap- 
proach to familiarity. Your best passport to their favor is ceremony aud silence : 
not an impenetrable, but a deferential silence, yielding them the initiative, and 
so exalting them in their own estimation, until pampered vanity warn them into 
something genial, and they draw in their prickly horns, and for the nonce pass 
muster. If you think to treat “ particular” people as you do people in general, 
only try it. Where an ordinary person answers your question, a “ particular” 
one vouchsafes only an evasion, or a toss of the head, or, if anything more ex- 
plicit, it is curt and acrid, and warns you to desist. He flounces at you by an- 
ticipation, resents your most innocent misconceptions, leaves you abruptly and 
in dudgeon rather than appreciate your johe or your candor, and, unless you be 
very particular, never forgives you fer gn unintentional offence, as 'ong as me- 
mory and idiosyncrasy hold their seat. Therefore, two minutes’ conference is 
lengthened enough with such people. But to attest the utter impracticability 
of ** particular” people, you should have dealing with them—nv need to be par- 
ticular—anything in the beaten way of friendship, buisness, or pleasure, will 
serve the purpose of developing their wondrous tenacity. A bargain, ora loan 
(not pecuniary), or an assignation, ora “slight misunderstanding,” either will 
do, to magnetise your man, and bring you and his humor together in odious con- 
tact. There is literally no dealing with “ particular” people, from their demur- 
ring, contravening propensity and disposition. They are without catholicity or 
the spirit of amalgamation, tkeir sensibilities are brittle, affections unctilious, 
sympathies intolerant, and even their very gratitude is statistical. They ought 
never to marry, nor, indeed, be permitted to mingle in mu!tifarious life. They 
ought, female and male, eech to form a club and live together, respectively, ia 
monastic exclusion for the term of their unnatural lives from intercourse with 
anv save their own particular community ; until sated of their nice way of life 
—with its counterpoise and crucible philosophy, its pic-nics of tid-bit and yer- 
juice, the monotony of sex! and the hopelessness of despair—they cry for 
quarter, or for better quarters, and promise, if received back again into the 
world, to waive their fractional moot-points, live less to themselves, and not be 


g icular.” 
“4 Pek THE DANDY ie nes 
appears to be a specimen of humanity, sui generis, standing out in superfine 
relief from the geveral throng, an instinctive non-conformist, sophisticate ia 
fashion as in nature, and, arrayed against the conventionalities of his species in 
the garb of “fantastico,” nothing if not—pictorial. 

Yet, though costly, and sightly, and brilliant to the scnse, he is not all vanity 
—exulting in his profiency in the science of elaboration more than in the emi- 
nence, spite of all it procures him. There is a chasteness in his profusion, a 
tincture of austerity in his very luxuriance. The rude critic does not estimate 
his subtlety, and is far from dreaming that he may by possibility be a philoso. 
pher. But ithas been thought abroad that, forasmuch as the Dandy tribe, so 
far as the chronicles record, has never been convictei (save hypothetically) of 
generic or sectarian imbecility, they may yet reconcile themse!ves to a disap- 
proving world, and that, in the progress of enlightenment, we may see the 
Dandy, now “ caviare to the general,” assume his rightful station amongst US, 
and become 4s conspicuous, radiate as brightly, and comport himself as exgut- 
sitely, in a moral sense, as he has hitherto done in a physical one. The way is 
open to him. Unrevealed, he is yet uatarrished, and needs no “ perfume of 
Arabia” to vindicate his claim to confraternity with his kind. Ie may yet make 
acharacter. At present he is but an impudent enigma. S. 

Morning Post. 








ish of 
Magnum Bonum Apples.~~Mr. Joha Mead, of Stowey Farm, in the paris 
Fivehead, Somerset, recently gathered from an espalier in his garden 17 _— . 
three of which weighed 3ibs., and measured round the nose and stem 
inches each, and in horizontal girth 23 1-2 inches ; they @re, moreover, a8 go 
as great. 
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“RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. | 
Ga. - - - Hampton Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Feb. 
AveusTA, Ga & ” Wash: Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesijay, 22d Feb. 

Cc Na 5 . Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 10th Jan. 

CoLUMBIA, ©. ©: © | Bascombe Course, J. C. Fal an 4th thee a 28th Dec. 
MOBILE, y, Ala. - Bertrand Course, Jockey Ciub Fal Meetin 3d ay, 2ist Dec 
Mentone .'. - - « Union Course, L.1., J. C. Fall Meeting, 24 Tuesday, 10th May. 
Bw +e) ee - - « Match, $20,000 aside, Boston vs. Fashion, 2d Tuesday, 10th May. 


CHARLES O’MALLEY THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
(Concluded from page 497.] 














“ Ab! d be good to you; it’s yourself has the darling blue eyes. 
Laae Fong apy a like the blossoms on a peacock’s tuil ! Musha, 
may sorrow never put @ crease in that beautiful cheek! the saints watch over 

ou! for your mouth is like a moss rose. Be good to her, yer honor, for she’s a 
a gem: devil fear you, Mr. Charles, but you'd have a beauty.” 

We wended our way slowly, the crowd ever thickening around us, until we 
reached the market-place. Here the procession came to a stand, and I could 
perceive by certain efforts around me that some endeavor was making to enforce 

nce. 
7 Whisht there ; hould your prate; be still, Paddy. Tear-an’-ages, Molly 
Blake, don’t be holding me that way ; let us hear his reverence: put him up on 
the barrel: haven't you got a chair for the priest? Run, and bring a table out 
of Mat Haley’s——Here, father—here, your reverence ; take care, will you? 
you'll have the holy man in the blaze !” ; ‘ 

By this time I could perceive that my worthy old friend, Fathcr Rush, was in 
the midst of the mob, with what appeared to be a written oration, as long as 
the tail of a kite, between his hands. , 

“« Be aisy, there, ye savages—who’s tearing the back of my neck? Howld 
me up straight—steady, now—hem !” ; 

“Take the least taste in life to wet your lips, your riverence,” said a kind 
voice, while at the same moment a smoking tumbler of what seemed to be punch 
appeared on the heads of the crowd. , 

“Thank ye, Judy,” said the father, as he drained the cup. ‘ Howld the light 
up higher; I can’t read my speech ; there, now; be quiet, willye? Here goes. 
Peter, stand to me now and give me the word.” . 

This admonition was addressed to a figure on a barrel behind the priest, who, 
as well as the imperfect light would permit me to descry, was the coadjutor of 
the parish, Peter Nolan. Silence being perfectly established, Father Rush be- 

an— 
. ‘“* When Mars, the god of war, on high, 
Of battle first did think, 
He girt his sword upon his thigh, 
And— 
“ And, what is’t, Peter?” 
“And mixed a drop of drink.” 

‘And mixed a drop of drink,” quoth Father Rush, with great emphasis ; 
when scarcely were the words spoken than a loud shout of laughter showed him 
his mistake, and he overturned upon the luckless curate the full vial of his 
wrath. 

‘« What is it you mean, Father Peter! 
yourself, not Mars, you are speaking of.” 

The roar around prevented me hearing what passed—but I could see by Pe- 
ter’s gestures—for it was too dark to sce his face—that he was expressing deep 
sorrow for the mistake.. After a little time, order was again established, and 
Father Rush resumed— 

“ But love drove battles from his head, 
And sick of wounds and scars; 
To Venus bright he knelt, and said— 
“ And said—and said ; what the blazes did he say t” 
“T’ll make you Mrs. Mars,” 
shouted Peter, loud enough to be heard. 

‘Bad luck to you, Peter Nolan, it’s yoursilf’s the ruin of me this b lessed 
night. Here have I come four miles with my speech in my pocket,‘ per imbres 
si ignes.’” Here the crowd blessed themselves devoutly. ‘‘ Ay, just so ; and 
he spoilt it forme, entirely.” At the earnest entreaty, however, of the crowd, 
Father Rush, with renewed caution to his unhappy prompter, again returned to 
the charge. 


I'm ashamed of ye; faith it's may be 


“ Thus love compelled the god to yield, 
And seek for purer joys ; 
He laid aside his helm and shield, : 
And took— 
Took—took—— 
** And took to corduroys,”’ 
cried Father Nolan. 
This time, however, the good priest’s patience could endure no more, and he 
-evelled a blow at his luckless colleague, which, missing its aim, lost hin his 
ewn balance, and brought him down from his eminence upon the heads of the 
mob. 
Scarcely had I recovered from the perfect convulsion of laughter into which 
this scene had thrown me, when the broad brim of Father Nolan’s hat appeared 
at the window of the carriage. Before I had time to address him, he took it 
reverently from his head, disclosing in the act the ever memorable features of 
Master Frank Webber! 
“What! Eh! Can it be,” said I. 
“Tt is surely not,” said Lucy, hesitating at the name. 
“Your aunt, Miss Judy Macan. No more than the Rev. Peter Nolan, [ as- 
sure you; though, I confess, it has cost me much more to personate the 
latter character than the former, and the reward by no means so tempting.” 
Here poor Lucy blushed deeply at the remembrance of the scene alluded to ; 
and, anxious to turn the conversation, I asked by what stratagem he had suc- 
ceeded to the functions of the worthy Peter? 
“At the cost of twelve tumblers of the strongest punch ever brewed at the 
O'Malley arms. The good father gave in only ten minutes before the oration 
began; andI had barely time to change my dress and mount the barrel, without 
@ moment’s preparation.” 
The procession once more resumed its march, and hurried along through the 
town; we soon réached the avenue. Here fresh preparations for welcoming 
us, had also been made ; but regardless of blazing tar-barrels and burning logs 
the reckless crowd pressed madly on, their wild’cheers waking the echoes as 
they went. We soon reached the house, but with a courtesy which even the 
humblest and poorest native of this country is never devoid of, the preparations 
of noise and festivity had not extended to the precincts of the or With 
a tact which those of higher birth and older blood might be proud of, they li- 
mited the excesses of their reckless and careless merriment to their own 
village: so that, as we approached the terrace, all was peaceful, still, and 
uiet. / 
: I lifted Lucy from the carriage, and, passing my arm around her, was assist- 
ing her to mount the steps, when a bright gleam of moonlight burst forth, and 
lit up the whole scene. It was, indeed, an impressive one: among the assem- 
bled hundreds there who stood barebeaded, beneath the cold moonlight, not a 
word was now spoken ; not a whisper stirred. I turned from the lawn, where 
the tall beech trees were throwing their gigantic shadows, to where the river, 
peering at intervals through the foliage, was flowing on its silver track, plash- 
ing amid the tall flaggers that lined its banks; all were familiar, all were dear 
to me from childhood: How duubly were they now! I lifted up my eyes to- 
ward the door, and what was my surprise at the object before them. Seated in 
a large chair, was an old man, whose white hair flowing in straggling masses 
upon his neck and shoulders, stirred with the night air ; his hands rested upon 
his knees, and his eyes turned slightly upward, seemed to seek for some one he 
found it difficult to recognise. Changed as he was by time, heavily as years 
had done their work upon him, the stern features were not to be mistaken ; but, 
as I luoked, he called out, in a voice whose unshaken firmness seemed to defy 
the touch of time— 

‘Charley O'Malley ! come here, my boy. Bring her to me till I bless you 
both. I've done you much wrong; but you'll forgive an old man who never 
asked as much from any other, living. Come here, Lucy: I may call you 
so. Come here, my children. I have tried to live on to see this day, when 
the head of an old house comes back with honour, with fame, and with fortune, 
to dwell amid his own people in the old home of his fathers.” 

The old man bent above us, his white hair falling upon the fair locks of 
her who knelt beside him, and pressed hie cold and quivering hand within her 


own. 

“* Yes, Lucy,” said I, as I led her within the house, “ this is home.” 

Here now ends my story. The patient reader who has followed me so far 
deserves at my hands that I should not trespass upon his kindness one 
moment beyond the necessity; if, however, any lurking interest may re- 
main, for some of those who have accompanied me through this my history, 
: may be as well that I should say a few words further, ere they disappear 
or ever. 

Power went to India, immediately after his marriage, distinguished him- 
self repeatedly in the Burmese war, and finally rose to a high command 
that he this moment holds, with honour to himself and advantage to his 


country. 
O'Shau , on half-pay,wanders avout the Continent ; passing his sum- 
mers on the Rhine, his winters at Florence or Geneva. Known to and by 














and regulation, rendering him an invaluable companion to all to whom an army 
list is ee hy is - —— good fellow he ever was, and adds to his 
f ualities t iti i 

ory tellin ron o~ e additional one, of being the only man who can 

Monsoon, the major, when last I saw him, was standing on the pier at Calais, 
endeavouring, with a cheap telescope, to make out the Dover cliffs, from a 
nearer prospect of which certain little family circumstances might possibly de- 
bar him. He recognized me in a moment, and held out his hand, while his eve 
twinkled with his ancient drollery. : 

‘Charley, my son, how goes it? delighted to see you. What a pity I did 
not meet you yesterday! Had a little dinner at Crillon’s. Harding, Vivian, 
and a few others; they all wished for you, "pon my life they did.” 

Civil, certainly, thought I, as I have rot the honour of being known to them. 
‘* You are at Meurice’s,” resumed he ; ‘a very good house, but give you bad 
wine, if they don’t know you : they know me,” added he in a whisper; “ never 
try any tricks upon me. I'll justdrop in upon you at six.” 

“It is most unfortunate major; I can’t have the pleasure you speak of; we 
start in half an hour.” 

$ Never mind, Charley, never mind—another time. By-the-bye, now I think 
of it, don't you remember semething of a ten pound note you owe me !” 
Phoned well as I remember, major, the circumstance was reversed : you are the 

r. 

‘Upon my life you are right ; how droll! No matter; let me have the ten, 
and I'll give you a check for the whole.” 

The major thrust his tongue into his cheek as he spoke, gave another leer, 
pocketed the note, and sauntered down the pier, muttering something to himself 
about King David and greenhorns ; but how they were connected! could not 
precisely overhear. 

Baby Blake, or Mrs. Sparks, to call her by her more fitting appellation, is a 
fine, fat, comely, good-looking and gaudily-dressed woman, going through life 
as happily as needs be ; her greatest difficulties, and her severest trials, being 
her ineffectual efforts to convert Sparks into something like a man for Galway. 

Last of all, Mickey Free. Mike remains attached to our fortune firmly, as 
at first he opened his career; the same gay rollicksome Irishman; making 
songs, making love, and occasionally making punch, he spends his days and 
nights pretty much as he was wont to do some thirty years ago. He obtains an 
occasional leave of absence for a week or so, but for what precise purpose, or 
with what exact object, I have never been completely able to ascertain. Ihave 
heard it as true, that a very fascinating companion and a most agreeable geutle- 
mau, frequents a certain oyster-house in Dublin, called Burton Bindon’s. JI 
have also been told of a distinguished foreigner, whose black moustache and 
broken English were the admiration of Cheltenham for the last two winters. I 
greatly fear from the high tone of the conversation in the former, and for the 
taate in continental characters in the latter resort, that I could fix upon the  in- 
dividual whose convivial and social gifts have wou so much of their esteem and 
admiration, but were I to run on thus I should recur to every character of my 
story, with each and all of whom you have, doubtless, grown well wearied ; so, 
here, for the last time, and with every kind wisb, I say—adieu ! 

L’'ENVOI. 

Kinp Farenns—It is somewhat unfortunate that the record of the happiest 
portion of my friend's life, should prove the saddest part of my duty as his edit- 
or, and for this reason, that it brings me to that spot where my acquaintance 
with you must close, and sounds the hour when I must say—good-bye. 

They, who have never felt the mysterious link that binds the solitary scribe 
in his lonely study, to the circle of his readers, ean form no adequate estimate 
of what his feelings are, when that chain is about to be broken—they know not 
how often, in the fictitious garb of his narrative, he has clothed the inmost 
workings of his heart—they know not how frequently he has spoken aloud his 
secret thoughts, revealing as though to a dearest friend, the springs of his ac- 
tion, the causes of his sorrow, the sources of his hope; they cannot believe by 
what a sympathy he is bound to those who bow their heads above his pages— 
they do not think how the ideal creations of his brain are like mutual friends 
between him and the world, through whom he is known and felt, and thought of, 
and by whom he reaps in his own heart the rich harvest of flattery and kindness 
that are rarely refused to any effort to please, however poor—however humble. 
They know not this, nor can they feel the hopes, the fears, that stir within him, 
to earn some passing word of praise—nor think they, when won, what bright- 
ness around his humble hearth it may be shedding. These are the rewards for 
nights of toil and days of thought—these are the recompenses which pay the 
haggard cheek, the sunken eye, the racked and tired head. These are the 
stakes for which one plays his health, his leisure, and his life—yet not regrets 
the game. 

Nearly three years have now elapsed, since I first made my bow before you. 
How many events have crowded into that brief space! how many things of 
vast moment have occurred! Only think that in the last few months you've 
frightened the French! terrified M. Thiers! worried the Chinese! and are, at 
this very moment, putting the Yankees into a “ most uncommon fix!’ not to 
mention the minor occupations of vusting the Whigs, reinstating the Tories, 
and making O’Connell Lord Mayor—and yet, with all these and a thousand 
other minor cares, you have not forgotten your poor friend, the Irish Dragoon. 
Now this was really kind of you, and in my heart I thank you for it. 

Do not, I entreat yeu, construe my gratitude into any sense of future favors, 
no such thing—for whatever may be my success with you hereafter, I am truly 
deeply grateful for the past. Circumstances, iato which I need not enter, have 
mae me for some years past, a resident in a foreign country, and as my lot has 
thrown me into a land where the reputation of writing a book is pretty much on 
a par with that of picking a pocket, it may readily be conceived with what 
warm thankfulness I have caught at any little testimonies of your approval, 
which chance may have thrown in my way. 

Like the reduced gentlewoman who, compelled by poverty to cry fresh eggs 

through the streets, added after every call—‘‘ I hupe nobody hears me ;” so I, 
finding it convenient, for a not very dissimular reason, to write books, keep my 
authorship as quietly to myself as reed be, and comfort me with the assurance 
that nobody knows me. 
A word now to my critics. Never had any man more reason to be satisfied 
with that class than myself—as if you knew and cared for the temperament of 
the man you were reviewing—as if you were aware of the fact, that it was at 
any moment in your power, by a single article of severe censure, to have ex- 
tinguished in him forever, all effort, all ambition for success, you have mercifully 
extended to him the mildest treatment, and meted out even your disparagement, 
with a careful measure. 

While I have studied your advice with attention, and read your criticisms 
with care, I confess I have trembled more than once, before your more palpable 
praise, for I thought you might be hoaxing me. 

Now and then, to be sure, I have been accused of impressing real individuals, 
and compelling them to serve in my book. That this reproach was unjust, they 
who know me can best vouch for, while I myself can honestly aver that I never 
took a portrait without the consent of the sitter. 

Others again have fallen foul of me, for treating of things, places, and people, 
with whom I had no opportunity of becoming personally acquainted. Thus one 
of my critics has showed that [ could not have been a Trinity College man ; 
and another has denied my military matriculation. Now, although both my 
Latin and my learning are on the peace establishment, and if examined in the 
movements for cavalry, it is perfectly possible I should be cautioned, yet 
as I have both a degree and a commission, I might have been spared 
this reproach. 

“ Of coorse,”” says Father Malachi Brennan, who leans over my shoulder as 
I write, “of coorse, you ought to know all about these things as well as the 
Duke ot Wellmgton or Marshal Soult himself. ‘Unpz peRYVATUR MILEs. 
Ain’t you in the Derry militia!’ Ihope the Latin and the translation will 
satisfy every objection. 

While, then, I have nothing but thankfulness in my heart respecting the en- 
tire press of my own country, I havea small gradge with my friends of the far 
west ; and, as this is the season of complaint against the Yankees, ‘ why 
shouldn’t I roll my tub also?” A certain New York paper, called the Sunday 
Times, has thought fit, for some time past, to fill its columns with a story of 
the Peninsular war, announcing it as “by the author of Charles O'Malley.” — 
Heaven knows that individual has sins enough of his own to answer for, without 
fathering a whole foundling hospital of American balderdash ; but this kidnap- 
ping spirit of brother Johnathan would seem to be the order of the day. Not 
content with agony Mc Leod, who unhappily ventured within his frontier, he 
must come over to Ireland and lay hands on Harry Lorrequer. Thus, diffi- 
culties are thickening every day. When they dispose of the colonel—then 
comes the boundary question: and after that there is the Grogan affair—then 
me. They may liberate McLeod*—they may abandon the state of Maine ; but 
what recompense can be made to me for this foul attack on my literary charac- 
ter? It has been suggested to me from the Foreign Office that the editor might 
be hanged. I confess I should like this ; but after all, it would be poor satisfac- 
tion for the injury done me. Meanwhile, as McLeod has the pas of me, I'll wait 
patiently, and think the matter over. 


It was my intention, before taking leave of you, have apologised separately 
for many blunders in my kook ; but the errors of the press are too palpable to 
be attributed to me. I have written letters without end, begged, prayed, and 
entreated that more care might be bestowed ; but somehow, after all, they have 
crept in in spite of me. Indeed, latterly, I began to think I found out the se- 


’ 





* I have just read that McLeod and Grogan have been liberated. May I indulge a hope 





every body, his interest in the service keeps him ax courant to every change 


that my case will engage the sympathies of the world during the Christmas ho —. 








cret of it. My publisher, excellent mau, has a kind of pri 
Ireland, and he thinks the blunders, like the green ovens pases 
thing a national look. I think it was a countryman of mine of whom the st 
is — poe —— for ws spelling by the badness of his pen. This Gecens 
a little extended, may explain away anocroni if i "7 “A 
it, for I have no — . , niema, and if it won't, I'm sony for 
Here, then, 1 conclude: I must say adieu! Yet can I not 
again assure you that if perchance I may have lightened an mea oh 
tude, you, my kind friends, have made happy whole weeks of mine. And if ha 4 
pily I have called up a passing smile upon your lip, your favor has spoke hap- 
and gladness to many a heart around my board. Is it, then, strange that I " joy 
be grateful for the past—be sorrowful for the present ! 51 should 
To one and all, then, a happy Christmas ; and if, before the New Year 
have not forgotten me, I shall be delighted to have your company at Ove — 
Meanwhile, believe me most respectfully yours, i ere 
Brussels, November, 1841. . 


ut printing in 
lume, give the 


Harry Lorrequer. 





—————SSSSZ 


Heretofore we have always entertained a high degree of res » 
Stone, of the New York Commercial : we hove thourie him |e Ne mate 
common sense. Can it be possible that we have been deluded by appearan ae! 
The Colonel owned a fine umbrella a few days ago. Of course he lost it - pow 
the way it disappeared is recorded in the annexed paragraph :— > 
‘‘ Some one of our kind visiters yesterday morning took away from our 

tum ablack silk umbrella, and left ablue cotton one, with a fancy border Ww . 
fancy the black umbrella most, and hope, as it does not rain to-day that a : 
exchange will be effected.” ' os 

We supposed the above was a mere joke, but from the following, which a 
peared in the Commercial a few days afier, we fear the Colonel se . 
pected that his umbrella would be returned. Infatuated man '— 

‘‘ That Umbrella —‘ May your shadow never be less,’ said the Boston Trar 
script to us the other day, when pouring its ber.edictions upon the Commerc; 1 
archly adding—‘and its not very short nor very narrow now of a sun-sh - 
morning.’ It is for this latter reason that we are anxious for a re exchan ve 
the little blue cotton umbrella, with the calico border, which now afilicts ; 
such a morning as the present. The fact that our own shadow is not narrow in 
a sun-shiny day, will explain why our own broad, black silk umbrella, taken * 
mistake the other day by one of our visiters, is much better adapted to our san 
poral capacity of a wet day, than the little blue cotton one. N. B.—If neces- 
sary, a reasonable amount of differenne will be paid.” 

It will cause us much sorrow to change our opinion of the editor of the Cu 
mercial, because we like to think as well of the world, and those who peo le it 
as the nature of things will admit; but if the paragraph we have rt pot 
written in sober earnest, and he really expected the gentleman who had swap- 
ped umbrelias would “ trade back,” we shail be compelled to believe va i 
ter deserves a place inbedlam, than aseat uponhis tripod. —_N.. 0. Picayune. 


A Practical Joke.—Letting the Cat out of the Bag.—Where is the man, at 
all fond of sports, who does not like a fox-chase! Nowhere, says one, and we 
believe he is half right. At any rate there is one gentleman in our city, who 
is decidedly fond of the amusemer.t, though he has-not always met with the 
success his energy merits. He has often been out, but has seldom baaced a 
fox. When he has a hunt on the carpet, he usually avails himself of the kind- 
ness of a friend who has several hounds, and frequently upon his return, he has 
been ¢witted about his want of success. So much for an exordium. A few 


riously ex. 


n- 


| days ago, he started on his favorite amusement, borrowing the hounds of his 


friend, and he was successful in his hunt—he caught a fox, after digging in his 
den for a considerable time. ‘ aie 
Much elated, he started for home, where he found a number of acquain- 
tances. ‘To them he related his adventure, and appeared to glory much at 
the idea of showing the fruits of his exertion when he returned the hounds. 
He had caught a fox, and he was determined to make the most of it. Just at 
this moment, the idea of playing off a joke upon him entered the heads of his 
acquaintances, and after considerable trouble, they got the bag, removed the fox, 
and replaced it with a large cat. Not being aware of the change, off he started, 
reached the city, and forthwith proceeded to the house of his friend. Here, 
with the usual salutation, he broke out with “ha! ha! I've got him now—!’ll 
show you I can catch a fox,” and with an air of triumph, out he pops the—— 
cat!!! Utterly confounded, he knew not what to say, while grimalkin quietly 
crept into a corner. ‘* Well,” said he, after recovering from his confusion, “| 
dug a good while for that thing—‘ must have taken the cat and left the fox be- 
hind.” The company around enjoyed the affair much, but their merriment was 
heightened, when shortly after they learned the true state of the case. The 
story loses much of its effect on paper ; particularly as we do not feel at liberty 
to name and describe the parties. Baltimore Sun. 


Tweed Fishing.—Close of the Rod Fishing Season.—The unfavourable wea- 
ther and continued floods threatened the iovers of salmon with a complete fail- 
ure of their favourite sport, at that most interesting of all periods, the close of 
the season ; buta few days of dry weather having succeeded the previous 
winter-like storms, the Tweed came into fine order, and the water swarming 
with fish of a much finer quality than usual, so late in the year, ‘ the ama- 
teurs’’ have had, for the last eight days, most capital sport. The Duke of 
Roxburgh fished the Kelso Water, or Stevenson’s, with his usual skill and 
good fortune, taking from 12 to 17 fish each day, most of the salmon weighing 
from 14 to 29lb. Sir C. Dalbiac had good sport in the Spronston Water, cap- 
turing also some fish of great size. Eclonel Hare had great success on the 
Redden Water and Sprouston. The Birgham Water was fished by Captain 
Hudson, the Duke of Leeds, Lord John Scott, &c., also successfully ; Lord 
John, on one occasion, running a fish supposed to be little short of 40lb., which 
was lost by the hook breaking. At Trows, usually the best of all waters, there 
was this season, to the surprise of all, less sport than anywhere else. To the 
above noblemen and gentlemen must be added Lord H. Bentinck, the Ear! of 
Hardwicke, the Earl of Selkirk, Lord Ossulston, General Carfrae, Colonel 
Rowan, &c. Mr. G. Baillie, jun , Major Watson, and other gentlemen resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood,have come in for a fair share of sport ; and,on the whole, 
the last week of the season 1841 has turned out so well as to leave little doubt 
of the fair banks of the Tweed being remembcred aud returned to with great 
pleasure by all those admirers of salmon rod-fishing who may have the good 
luck to obtain a share of the river.—Kelso Mail. 
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hae DECEMBER number of this magazine (being No. XII., Vol. XI1.,) has been is- 
sued fromthe Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,’’ No. I Barclay street, American 
Hetel. It contains the following 
EMBELLISHMENT: 
DOWN CHARGE! 
Etched on Steel by Alfred Jones, after Edwin Landseer. 
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ECLIPSE STABLES, ' 
ITUATED at the end of Union-street, fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. ; 1. if not 
TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations oqeel feat 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 54 feet front, Me 13 feet 
in length, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, wit od « 
s'ory, which makes it one of the most roomy, airy, and convenient stables ede tn 
this country. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12 of t ~ ee, fot 
buggy wagons, and as poe ap speed yo ayes to suit them ; also carriages, ca0S, &*» 
onvenience. Charges to suit the times. ; sa 
a will find it to thelr advantage to patronize this establishment, as od Lge 
tor does not intend keeping for sale, or undertaking any large horse SNe - oe theit 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in making sa 
stock. Saperior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of dr 
will always take their bills in horses, if desired, at the market price. mmodations 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete ee min theit 
for their horses in box stables, which will be as private as they could oon E HAUN 
own stables. .E. 
(Dec. 18.) 
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~— mnouncement of the failure of the banking-house of Messrs. Ridge and 


vo." sed some concern in the city, not from fear of any serious consequences, 
uw eoacern was too small for its stoppage to lead to important results, but 
BY the high respectability of the firm and the long-standing of the establish- 
a fe 
— 
~~ CINCINNATI RACE COURSE 








TO SELL OR LEASE. 


ubseriber will sell, or lease, the above track, the same being now in good order | 


HE § i d suitable fi ith i 
ood repair, and suitable for either a racing or trotting cours 
os and ite immediate vicinity to the “Queen of the West PP a ita ¢ aes 
the westment for any gentleman fond of the sports of the Turf. The course is an exact 
bie} and fitted up with stables, stands, &c.,in a style not inferior to any course in Ame- 
aif plications by letter, or in person, will be attended to, addressed to the proprietor. 


Moet. 9-3.) G. R GILMORE 





MOBILE FALL RACES, 4848, 
ypsB Races will — over the Bascombe Course on Tuesday, the 28th Dec., 
and conti i: 
lene ast day, Tuesday, the following Sweepstakes are now open :— 
a9 sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 2 yrs, old, Mile heats, sub $300 each, 
it.,three or more to make arace. To name and close Ist Dec. next. 
ue his from ten se Aoan suberaete are expected. 
9 sweepstakes for colts an 68 now 3yrs. old, Two mile . 
an three or more to make arace. To close as above. neianmetin 
200 :his stake five or six have promised to subscribe. 
— Day—Jockey Club Purse. Two mile heats. 
x4 Day—Jockey Club Purse, Three mile heats. 
we Day—Jockey Club Purse, Four mile heats. 
Mh Day—Jockey Club Purse, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
xg, Entries for the above Sweepstakes may be forwarded to the Secretaries, in 
yovile. dy ten stables engaged to b i 
are already ten gaged to be on the ground, belonging to the first turf- 
Tuer the South-west, whose well selected strings, together with mshy transient vi- 
oh wil form more humerous and attractive fields 7 have been witnessed on this 
stots: We vears. AVIDS A 
ote AEST, Recording Secretary. ee 





: yanks J. B. Fisner. Corresponding Secretary. {July 24.) 
———— SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. 


+ HE Great Western Stake, to which the Proprietor will add $1000 in money, to be 
i run for et years, commencing the first 

tur a43and ae - 

ie Great Western Stakes for oye, ela, sub. $260 each, h.ft , Two mile heats, te 
ome of Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. 
weceding each race : the Proprietor will give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 50 
“ips. 29 to make arace; and he will give in the same proportion as $1000 1s to fifty— 
ved best colt to receive back his stake. 

‘stallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foated the Spring of 1841, 1842, and 1843, to come off each 
arover the Oakland Course, at the Fallmeeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, upon the 
owing conditions :—The owner of each Stallion in the Union, by paying into the hands 
the President of the Club, on the day of the race, the amount charged for the season 
‘two mares the year the coit was produced, will entitle any or all of the get of that 
siglijon to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, each gen- 
*pman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which willbe given to the second and third best 
ws the race, the 2d to recelv two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus paid. The 
gaxe Will berun forannual y for three years, the subscription of eachstallion must be 
aj vetore his get are allo edto tart. The death of the stallion, or his owner, will 
wot disqualify him from starting provided the o.iginal subscription is paid by any one on 
ihe day of the race. This stake will close the Ist day of January, 1842. It is desirable 
shat gentlemen naming in either of the above Stakes will make their nominations at 
yee to the Editor of the New York ‘*Spirit of the Times,” who will publish them im- 
gedately ; thus it will be known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, and will 
really increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never been offered 
*» 3 year olds in America. Y. N. OLIVER. 





New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. (Feb. 20.} 


brett ce 
_ TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

ESSENGER is a bright bay, with black maue, tail, and legs, 16} hands high, with a 
\ remarkable share of bone and sinew, and perfectly sound. His size and proportion, 
olor, style, and speed are very seldom, if ever, equalled, and cannot be surpassed by 
wyhorsein this country. Breeders of horses are particularly invited to call and judge 
fr themselves of his extraordinary power, symmetry, and speed. Messenger, now in 
iis fourteenth year, is allowed by good judges to be the best horse ever got by Mambrine 
le bas proved himself a sure foal getter, and on Long Island, where he was bred, and 
ysmade several seasons, and in Dutchess County, State of New York, and in New Jer- 
wy, his colts have grown up to be the largest, finest, and fastest bay horses ever raised 

a these sections of country. 

Messenger, in September last, received the First Premium offered at the State Fair at 
sracuse, by the N.Y, State Agricultural Society. At the annual Fair of the American 
\ystitute, at Niblo’s Garden, city of New York, on the 19th Oct., Messenger received 
iGold Medal—the highest Premium offered for the best Stallion, over all competitors. 

PEDIGREE. 

Messenger was got by the well known horse Mambrino, and he by Imp. Messenger, his 
iam by True American, he by Volunteer, and he by Imp. Messenger ; grancam by Tom 
Bogus, imported by Gen. Burgoyne in 1736. Messenger is half brother to the following 
celebrated trotting horses, viz.:—Rattler, Columbus, Topgallant, Shakspeare, Abdallah, 
Betsey Baker, and several others. 

Messenger himself has frequently, upon trial, trotted his mile inside of three minutes, 
inthe finest style imaginable; and those of lis colts that are grown up are remarkable 
for their fine action, speed, and endurance. 

’ Messenger may be seen at the stable of Mr. NATHAN A. COOPER, at Chester, Morris | 
Jounty, N. J. (ten miles from Morristown, on the New York and Eastern mail rente), or -| 
wpplication (post paid) may be made to the Editor ofthe Spirit of the Times. (O0.9-2m)_ | 


THOROUGH-BRED STOCK FOR SALE, 
r following bloed stock is for sale, the extended pedigrees of which will be found | 
inthe 10th volume of the Turf Register, p. 586. 











Nal, Buh. Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, 5 yrs. old. | 
No.2. B.c. Comnodore Truxton, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess, 4 yrs. 

No, 3, Gr. {. Fleetfoot, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Dove, 4 yrs. | 
No.4. B.f Kmily,by Imp. Trustee, out of Princess, 3 yrs. | 
No.5. Gr. f. Young Dove, by Imp. Trustee, out of Dove, 3 yrs. 
Jy. 3.) Address WM. JONES, Cold Spring Harbour, L.I. | 





NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON, 
Wi the undersigned, agree to ran a Sweepstakes on the Ist day of the next Spring 
Races, over the National Course, Washington, D. C., three mile heats, for 4 yr. 
is, toname two nags each by the Ist day of January, 1842, andto run either at the 
vst, Sud. $590 each, P. ?., three or more to make arace, and to close Ist Jan. next. 
W two subs _ 
1. “ol. Francis Thompson. 2 Col. William McCargo. 
‘0.2. We, the undersigned, agree to runa Stallion Stake over the above Course the 
ring of 1845, mile heats, sub. $300 each, P. P. The stallions to be named when sub- 
bing. Toclose Ist Jan., 1842. | 
1. James Long names the get of Boston. 
2. Col. Francis Thompson names the get of ———. { 
3. Col. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin name the get of Imp. Cetus. 
1. Win. flolmead names the get of Duane. 
4. Col. Wm. McCargo names the get of Imp. Priam. 
\o.3. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the above Course thie 
ering of 1342, for 3 yr. olds, mile heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Toclose Ist Jan., 
2. Now four subs, ;— 


1, nen Francis Thompson. 3. Col. Wm. L. Whi‘e & R. B. Corbin. 
2 James Long, 


4. Rodrie McGregor. 
(Dee, I]-t.Jjan.} en WM. HOLMEAD. | 


an... SWEEPSTAKES, FAIRFIELD AND BROAD ROCK. 
T= on Sweepstakes are now open, to come off at the above places the Spring 
Ol 1542, 





me.) Sweepstakes (at the Fairfield Meeting) for3 yr.olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, 
To close Ist Aprilnext. Now three subs., and several more are expected. 
_ 0.2. Sweepstakes (at the Broad Rock Meeting) fur 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 
ee ft. To close as above. Now four subs. 
‘0.3. Poststake for all ages, three mile heats, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to 
y. (face. To close lst Jan. Now two subs : 
‘4. Tam requested to open a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that never 
‘oduced a winner of any Sweepstake up to the time of closing, sub. $300 each, h. ft., 
‘or more to make arace. To close the Ist of March next. As there are a great num~- 
othe 3yr. olds out of mares never having produced a wianer of a Sweepstake, there 
’), ‘ected to be a large number of subscribers. ‘ 
Shore than possible that the Fairfield and Broad Rock Clubs will be put together, 
“hon Wahi era Lae nese wil send helt Nominations f 
eullemen wishing ibe ti y of above i 
Ne subscriber at rt helm gars Saas ct ; ISHAM PUCKETT. 
wai 27, 1841—{dec. 11-9m.] 


NEW ORLEANS HAT FACTORY. 

HE subscribers respectfully intimate that they have removed their Hat Factory from 
New York to New Orleans, where they will carry on the hat manufacturing in 
v» Wfious branches. Frem their long practical experience, the careful selectian of su- 
~ of Materials and first rate workmen, they flatter themselves that they possess de- 
“ded advantages, and solicit those who want a good article, at a moderate price, to call 
Mose for themselves, Payeee 
»» v1 Sand youth's beaver, Russia, fur and silk hats, of every shape and quality, made 
ne on short notice. 

;,§ and youth’s fur and cloth caps, a good assortment. 
.. Laddition to their own naamhieditine aoe have made arrangements for a regular sup- 
’/ ftom Paris of men’s fur end silk hats, of the latest fashions; and will also neap 
a on hand, from celebrated makers, a select assortment of the following arti- 





‘nen, muslin, and chintz shirts. 

~/nen collars and b-soms. 

Sire Stocks and ciz.vats. 

Hes handkerchiefs, pongees, and Spitalfields. d 

1., Pactory, 229 Broome-street, between Juiia and Girod-streets. 

“at Store, wholesale and retail, St. Charles-street, Exchange Hotel. . CO 
*ras—cash.—[my 22-ly.) J.C. DUFF & , 


VEGETABLE DISCOVERY. i 
R. P. FRANKLIN, from South America, respectfully informs the public that oe pte 
_~ Sertakes, safely and effectually to extract Corns in five minutes, without pa 
“ger. He also prevents the nails from growing into the flesh, and extracts Mo ovend 
“Unions of every description. Tetter and Ringworm, and breaking out in the face - _ 
“ly cured. Tooth-ache curedin five minutes without danger. All these by V ege ne ; 
ls. Ample testimony will be given of his successful operations in ig eh rlea Se 
_atleston, Savannah, Augusta, Petersburg, and Richmond. Dr. PF. will be happy A 
** upon any Ladies or Gentlemen, at their own residence, if they will honor him 


““Ieominands. His residence isfor the present at No. 41 Liberty-street, “ae ; 





eee, 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
: JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. mee 
IE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt, on the part o oe in- 
vigltakers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the me alt, is 
{or article, beating the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillo¢—omitting the final ®, 
= A. the market. ‘The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, 


te ple i is put up. , 
Po. merve that all the fb se: Seite in fil on each pen, “‘ Joseph Sinett® = 
tignacen ‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile o 
, re, 


HENRY JESsSop begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from 190 Boek 
on 


pete John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly 


S of Chester, generally known on the spot by the name of the “ Old Bank,” 








SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLusB. 


HE annual Races over the Washington Cou 
tse, near Charieston, S. C., wi - 
Tinenee aa Nee! 22d February, 1842, and continue throughout the Aho ?, 
a the sof Apri. fer 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. Closed 
+ Col. Singleton names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Pheno 
. ae Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of ee 
? Cont Beene Jr., names 4; by nag Jr., out of Patsaliga. 
. ° Owe names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton t 
Socend Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Seer maile heats. an See. 
a Day—Purse $100, Mile heats. 
4 trd Day— Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
| Day—Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
tag Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
Fifth _ : 150, — mile nee. a 
—Furse $ —— (gate money)—Handicap, Three mile h ' 
Horses ee enaree — -_ a best 3in 5. - _ 

D or either of the above races, must be entered with the stewards. b 
sealed entries, bef ‘ : which t we 
to contend, Ro owe . —_ = the evening previous to the Race for which they are 

urther information may be obtained by application to the subscri i ¢ 
of Charleston. (Nov. 6.3 JOUN B. IRVING. Seeyet 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
for sale, on reasonable terms, the following thorough-bred 





a. subscriber offers 
No 1A ch 
0.1. Ach. f. by Henry, out of Floranthe (sister to Goliah) b i 
ands half ands bl h and te ¢ ) by Eclipse. She is fifteen 
+0. «- Ab. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of an own sister to Wynn’s Isabella (Picton’s d 
T . j n : on’s dam) 
2 ver been trained. 4 yrs. old, and fifteen and a half hands high. Neither of them have 
0. 3. Ab. g. by Imp. Richard, dam by Henry, out of Cinderella, 5 
No. 4. A ch. g. by Henry, out of Lady Jackson by Eclipse, 6 yrs. ola. ae 
Both of the geldings have been trained, and both have won. 
Application can be made to the office of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or to the subseri 
ber (if by letter, post paid), A. CONOVER 
(June 19.) Jamaica, Long Island. 


REGULAR MAIL om E FOR paevenSe AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stoningtonand Newport) 
(COMPOSED of the following superior steamers, running in connection with the Sto 
nington and Providence, and Boston and Providence Railroads. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, 








Tuesday in June, 1842, and continue ' 





RHODE ISLAND, ‘* Thayer. 
MOHEGAN, sad 
NARRAGANSETT, ‘ Woolsey. 


One of which will leave N 4 i r ier N 
Place, et SPM, ave New York daily, Sundays excepted, from pier No. 1, Battery 
ARRANGEMENT. 
The Narragansett, on Mondays and Thursdays for Stonington. 
The Massachusetts, on Tuesdays and Fridays for Stonington, Newport, and Providence, 
_ The Rhode Island, on Wednesdays for Stonington only, and Saturdays for Stonington, 
Newport, and Providence. 

Passengerz on the arrival of the steamers at Stonington, may take the Railroad cars 
and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston, or when they go round, may, if they 
prefer it, remain on board, and take at Providence the accommodation train for Boston. 

Freight taken at the following reduced prices:— 


rally, $7 per ton. 
To Providence, on measurement goods, 6 cents per cubic foot. 


: IMPORTED SARPEDON. 
tle famous imported Stallion SARPEDON will make another season (1842) at my 
. stable, Lynesville, Granville Co., North Carolina. This is done at the earnest so- 
licitation of many breeders in this and the adjoining State of Virginia. Gentlemen ata 
distance who may wish to avail themselves of the services of this superior horse, will 
know where to find him. E. TOWNES. 
Nov. 3, 1841.—{nov. 13.} 


(July 31.) 








a. . TENDER CHINS, 
NY gentleman may be instantly relieved from all pain during the operation of sha- 
ving, by applying his razor to the Metallic Razor Strop, invented by G. Saunders, 


the most experienced hand. 


every one an opportunity of suiting his razor to his chin with the same certainty that he 
can mend a pento suit his own hand, which any person will be shown by bringing a dull 
razor and trying the tablet before purchasing. 

The Metallic Tablet Razor Strop has been in extensive use for the last twenty-five 
years, and during that time its Proprietor has received certificates of its great utility 
from some of the most scientific gentlemen in this country, and is considered A No. lin 
England and France. The decided superiority of the article above all others is well en- 


the premium when exhibited for competition. 

AGENTS IN LONDON. 
Geo. Lowcock, No. 38 Cornhill, Cutler; E. Thornhill, No. 114 New Bond-street, Cut 
ler ; Coleman, Cutler, No. 4 Hay Market ; Millikin, Cutler to the Royal Navy, No. 301 
Strand; C. B. Chadwill, Cutler, Oxford; Wm. English, Brighton; Harrison & Co., No 


Cutleys, Birmingham ; J. Wood, Cutler, Manchester. 
IN PARIS. 
Guerlain, Perfumer, No. 42 Ruede Vivoli ; G. Palmer, No. 104 Rue de Ric ieticu ; 
Melecott, 36 Rue des pet $s Chareps. 
G. SAUNDERS, 





| The performing part of a 75 cent Strop the same as one at $1 50. 


For sale by 
Manufacturer and Inventor, 163. Broadway. 


(Sept. 25.) 
TOUGH BEARDS, 
LEASURE in shaving by the use of Chapman’s Magic Razor Strop, with which every 
person may keep his razor in perfect order, whether at sea or on land. It presents 





| four faces. each of different sharpening properties, commencing with the Metallic Hone, 
| of ten times the power of the ordinary Ione, and finishing on the simple calf-skin. 


Re- 
tail prices 50 cents, 75 cents, $1, $1 25, $1 50 each, according to size and outward finish. 


To be had at the principal hardware and fancy stores throughout the United States. 
L. CUIAPMAN, 102 William-street. 





tr$~- Warranted to please, or the money returned. LNov. 20.} 
FEUDS ON’S : ae 
SPARRING ROOMS AND PISTOL GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Chamber-street. 
R. HUDSON respectfully informs his friends andthe public that he has opened his | 


Open during the day 


L commodious rooms forthe reception of visitors and pupils. & 
Sept. 18.1 


and evening. Entrance in Chamber-street, third door from Broadway 


CIGARS 
OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, hes 














constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias, Tlunts- | 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneros, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies, La 


Norma, Dos Companeros, Iudia Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, Paper Cigars, &c, $ 

J. A. has also a branch of his establishment at the corner of Broad st., Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. fAug. 2l-ly.) 





GLOBE HOTEL. 
BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
e and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, 1s now opened tor the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no expense 


has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. Ti 
venience, aS families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with regular 
boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet ‘furnished therein, at all times, and in 
any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, and the 
English and foreign languages spoken in the house. ge) ; : 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved me fashionable style of French and English 
kery. The choicest wines at reasonabie prices. — , ; 
“an connection with the Hotel is anextensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. ; Pra 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walks of Wall-Street, the Public Offices, and the Battery, the most 2iry and 
healthful walk in the city. b 
The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging 
from his patrons, assures them that he will av 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


AUGUSTA (Ga.) FALL RACES. 


the many favors he has heretofore received 

oid no pains to accommodate 3uch as may 

that may be best suited to their 
rAug. 7.1 





of Dec., being the second week. 

On Monday prece ¢ 
$100 ft., Two mile heats, to which there are five subs. sand closed. 

First Day—J. C. Purse $300, Two mile heats. 

Second Day—J. C. Purse $100, Three mile heats. 

Third Day—J.C. Purse $690, Four mile beats. 

Fourth Day—Purse $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fifth Day—J. C. Purse $100, Mile heats. 


abov Club purses to be hung up in gold. : 
aioe ian ee ue ' JAMES LAMKIN & CO., Proprietors. 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
4%~ following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the 
Mig ove Fefey h. ft., with a declaration by the Is 


Vo. 1. takes for 3 yr. olds,sub. $299 each é 
eae, d pay $50, mile Aas Toname and close Ist Jan. next. Now 5 subs :— 


* April aed Egewic names b. f. by Imp. Jolin Bull—Betty Whitefoot by Cornwallis. 
3. peng me er pemora by Imp. Priam, out of Arietta. 
5. Dr. Geo. woite & RB. Corbin name b. f. by Imp. Cetus, out of My Lady. ¥ 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $360 each, $109 ft., mile heats, live or more to 
make arace. To name and ee. a a — ’ te 
or naiagtwe envi, sad Fee ate ee eae ceerdey of the race, three or moreto make 


and close Ist Jan. 1842. , : % 
3 No 4 Poststake for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P.P., Four mile heats, four or more to 
a race. se Ist Apri, 1842. at tabs 
ms ‘To the moan Fashion ean enter by carrying I111bs., Boston, 130ibs., Sarah 
Washington her appropriate weight, Biue Dick, do, Fanny G reen, doy artes oe 
Fanny do. tector Bell, 104Ibs., Lady Canton, 105Ibs., Alsion, 10dibs.. Wonder. 115ibs. 
Androwetta. do, Reliance, de, Astor, 110lbs., Sam Houston, do, Bengal, ¢9, ane Truxton 
104ibs. N.B. Any ventieman owning a horse desirous of coming ‘n uncer the bandi ap 
can do so by notifying the proprietor before any nomination has been made, in order that 
no fault can be found, or complaint rode of gy 
FALL Na, : : os aiid te 
3 yr olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft , Two mile heats. This Stake ts @ 
sophanition oly Tadies® meetin, to be ran the Spring previous, to which the original 
subscribers are invited to subscribe, as well as all others. Bight or more to make a race. 


man fon es names Thos. D. Watson's b. f. by Imp. Priam— Tubsrose by Arab. 


2. James B. Kemdall names ——— 
name gr.c. by Imp. S don—Eliza Clay by Mons. Tonson. 
; ae: wane & Bee. Corbin See, Imp. Priam, out of My Lady. 


ibi Ss, Wi 2 notify the propric- 
ntlemen desirous of subscribing to the above stakes, will please notify the p 
we their earliest convenience. JAS. B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 





above course the 





To Boston, on measurement, goods 9 cents per cubic foot, andon merchandize gene- | 


which supercedes the necessity of a hone, and by which the most unskiiful can always | 
produce as keen and smooth an edge as the razor could by an possibility exhibit under | 


It is the only effectual means which the art of man has yet devised for giving to 


dorsed by the different Fairs of the American Institute, having never failed of receiving | 


13 Union-street, Bath; H. Leonard, 395 High-street, Cheltenhain; Osborne & Sons, | 


The plan is pre-eminent for con- | 


, an) annual Races over the Lafayette Course will comamence on Tuesday, the 7th day | 


ding the regular races a colt stake will take place, sub. $300 each, ; 


| en.) 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

the celebrated Stallion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q# 

and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on accom - 

| modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 

| out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
mare; his grand dain was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. 

__ Factoris a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses @ 

| good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best af 

{ 9 “ate aoal bo em aye cape = agey een wie bave been sola 
r - There is now of his stock, in the city o 

trot fifteen miles against any other horse. ; : et Oe 
Factor may be seen at Shepherd’s ‘‘Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 224 street and 


Broadway. 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “Spirit of the Times,” orto 
ABR M MILLER 





(Oct. 31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 
LiVERY AND SALE STABLE. bes 
HE subscriberhas & Livery ané Saie Stasis No. 34 Canal-street, a few doora 


from Broadway. Horses and vehicles bought and sold oncommission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
wy men | os hed = my pees will be properly attended to. 
o anted at all times. 
New York, Feb.19, 1841.—{Fep.20-1y.) — 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
Bes T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadwa » Howard Hotel.— 
a rs any oe a be Povene at ~~ a rates. Notes and drafts col] 
on all parts of the Un ates and Canada. 
gold bought at the best rates. a 
Allcommunications addressed t JAS.T.BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 


THEATRICAL 
prs, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER 
Sl bs. Hy poet Mens Se Son lene very Soa, inmneetak on being issued from 
s, wi € utmost possible regularity and des h, an 

the largest assortment of theatrical bn in the ae. . = 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen oi the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &e. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be posenenes, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommedating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers ‘‘ Turner’s Dramatic Librarv of Acting Plays,” embwacing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 
‘ — 8 Sitish and ) mag Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre; Miller’s Moders 

; Stran i i , 

Pror oony 7 ge’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—cemplete 
| Wholesaleorders attended to with promptness. 
New plays done upin strong wrappers, and sent by mail to anypart of the Union. 


TO GENTLEMEN AND FAMILIES LEAVING THE CITY 
J Myth ney te opey page eee ney from their wardrobe articles of wearing ap- 
. siring to turn the same into cash, can obtain f i 
| cent. more than any other person will give. . : LEV — _ 
office 130 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 
Gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment, and all pee sent through the 
Post Office, or otherwise, will be promptly attended to. (Jy. 3-t.f.) 


} S.J.SYLVESTER’S 
| Q@ITOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed 

















but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last 15 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeda 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

. ae otes and Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas,and 
rope. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Sce¢- 
land, or Wales, can alwa/s be obtained, as also Bills or Paris and amburg,or persons 
at a distance have onlyto iemit the amount to S.y. Syivester, with sastrastions;te 
/ ensure prompt attention. ‘ 
| Bills of Exchange, Banko, England notes, anda!) descriptions of Foreign Gold bough’ 
| at the highest price. 
| 





Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. All communicationa 
S.J. SYLVESTER, 
130 Broadwav and 22 Wail street. 


| ust be addrcssed to 
| Dec. 28 





i NEW AND ELEGANT HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES. 
HE subscribershaving received through th eir Europeanagency their Fall assortment 
of house furnishing articles, respectfullysoticit an early inspection, by those wisb- 
ng to purchase, of the following articles :— 
Astral and Mantel] Lamps. 
Girandoles for Mantels, of 1, 3, 4, and 5 lights each. 
Chandeliers, of 8 to 24 Jights each. 
Boat Lamps, 2,3,and4 * a 
Candelabras, Mantel Clocks, of warranted movements. 
Sheilield plated Tea Kettles, with Lamps attached. 
“6 ‘© Waiters,Cake Baskets, Coffee Urns, &c. 
“ ‘* Coffee and Tea Setts, 3 and 5 light branches, &c 
Candlesticks, Snuffer Trays, Toast R*cks, &c. 
Birmingham plated ware in great variety. 
Japanned Tea Tiays, of very elegant patterns, with landscapes, birds, flowers, &c., 
painted in the centre. 
Table Cutlery, with ivory balance handles, in setts and by the dozen. 
Lanterns for Hails, variously glazed, with plate, stained, and cut glass. 
Porcelain Flower Vases, Alumets, Toilette Bot:Jes, Ornaments, &c. 
Dixon & Sons’ Britannia Ware. 
Statues of Joan of Arc, Charles Ist, Elssler, and Sylvain, in artistic bronze. 
Polished Steel Fire setts, with and without standards, &c., together with a variety of 
toher goods, which they offer for sale upon very favorable terms. 
(Sept. 18.] STOUTENBURGH & CO., 231 Broadway, adjoining American Hotel. 
PETER WAGNER, BOOT MAKER, 
No. 229 BROADWAY, BASEMENT OF AMERICAN HOTEL, N. Y., 
AND 
ST. CHARLES EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public in general, that he will attend toe 
all orders for all kinds of FASHIONABLE GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS and SHOES 
at the shortestnotice, at the above places. fe also informs those who wish to favor him 
with acall, that he keeps a large assortment of ready made Boots on hand. [Oct. $0.) 


“ ae 











| Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
| Begala 4ND LAND AGENT, will attend tothe collection of claims, andaet 
| as Genera! Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 
STORR & MORTIMER, 
F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers te 

the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establishmentin New York 

at 341 Broadway,twodoors above the Cariton House, where they will constantly keep 
| anextensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, and will receive 
regularly by thesteam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manue 
| factory in London. 

S. & M.baving completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
| every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 
confident thatforquality of workmanship and tasteful design, they cannot be ‘Onn, 

ct.3. 





CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 
| | A fel come the joiptdirection of Mr. Cherles Coudert and Dr. T. 0, Porter, at Wheat- 
| sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour's passage byrailroad 
| orsteamboat from New York. 
| his Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, andis conducted on principles 
| which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
| andintelligent patrons of the Institution. 
The Engiish, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
| ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly p) actised in speaking, 
translating, and composing ineach of these languages. To those who have in view a Col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taucht bya competent professor. 

The elementary course of studiespursned at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to athorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial! operations in general, pe cig me stronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the attention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 

competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. 
Reasoning wil! be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention will be paidto the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 


to their tempoiary home. 





Terms. 

For Bourting, Washing, and Mending; Reading, Writing; Nap 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
maties,aud Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry,the price will be per annum, payable 


quarterly in advance ........+.. ccpae cedsvdcctcscccccsssdedpetgeecess new 4 

Use Of bed. ccccccccccccccec-ccecce POF UUBTET cccccee cocccccesceccece oo 
tationery...... evecese eecnce nn C8 ded 

+ ie leg ae asosver Pp MM 4 ans antares it nagenenseaseeed: = os 
ring 666 code eteooseoee 0 ccceoe PTrrrererie ei eee ees) 

DYGWING cosensscs os 13 00 


ine and Fencing. each, (no entrance money), Per quarter...ccee--- 
Nate Those Bi son shen wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or whe 
prefer toinclude every charge ina specified suv, willbe cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
pilsare received for a less period than one ycar. Officein New York,69 Liberty-street. 
(Oct. 10-t.f.) Pa Se 3 
WASHINGTON HALL, TALLAHASSEE, Fla. 
IE subscribers beg leave respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 
community at large, that they have openedthe above house, where every attention 


will <i to tvecomforts o those who may favor them with their patrona os 
J eel 











PARK & HA 
PROSPECT HALL HOTEL, YORKVILLE, HARLEM. 
EORGE NOW LAN begs leave most respectfully to inform his numerous friends and 
the public that he has again pry proprietor of the above establishment, which 
cas opened to the public onthe Ist of May. " 
: To the citizens of New York and its vicinity, G. N. assures them at all times he will 
keep on hand a select assortment of the best wines and spirits, with their concomitant? 
—mint juleps, sherry cobblers, egg-noge, &c. A well stored larder to please the greatest 
epicure, and ‘‘ though jast not least,” such charges a3 will square with the times. 
From G. N.’s established character as a caterer, rural pariies of pleasure will meet 
with erery comfort and accommodation, having excellent es attached to the pre- 
mises. Under these circumstances, he solicits a continuance of that liberal support 





whichhe has heretofore experienced. eaten ott be (May 1.J 
PINtAT INTER, hase onad trem No. 198 Pulten atspapposite the lowe: 

% FINIATURE PAINTER, has removed froin No. ¢ s ,opposi 

M! orner of St. Paul’s Church Yard,to No. 4 Park Place ae eee > 1 ; 





— — - — ~- 


~ A CARD. v 
¢ No. 
W. PAYNE respectfuliy announces to the public that the “Olid Shakspeare, 
J. Li Park Row, bas been re-opened, and is now in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment. It has been re‘itted in a style of etogaace Ln chenlors, Sneuree e dy any es- 
tablishment of the kind inthe country. In the culinary depar 
be made to deserve anJ extend the bie reputation which the * Qld Shakspeare ” has 


! int e , 
The larder will be found to contain every variety of the Seve of the season; 
English snipe, woodcock, , fish, , &c., a3 wellas — 4 oo 
kidneys, &c. ; also several of the finest oysters, ine zs (oct. we 








tras tihent of the above well-known articles, which will be offe 
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Che Spirit of the Gimes. 





Dec. 18, 
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Theatrical Notices. 


PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY, Dec. 20—Last night but one of FANNY ELSSLER’S engagement—the 
TURSDAY-—A favorite Cog aes will be presented 
—A favorite Comedy and Opera w! . 
WEDNESDAY—Last night of FANNY ELSSLER’S engagement—the GYPSEY, 
and other entertainments. 
= THURSDAY—A variety of entertainments. 


Things Cheatrical. 
At the Park, Fanny Evssier has been the magnet of attraction during the 


past week, and continues to be as popular as ever. That portion of the Immor- 


tal Bard’s description of Cleopatra may well apply to her, wherein he says that 


“ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety : other women cloy 
The appetites they feed; but she makes hungry, 
Where most she satisfies.” 


On Monday she appeared in ‘‘ La Sylphide’’? and on Wednesday in ‘‘ Natha- 
jie.’ The rush for seats seemed unabated, even to witness a repetition of her 
old Lallets. For some days, past there has been but a sorry chance for a peep 
at the “The Gipsey,” which was brought out for the first time in this city last 
evening ; want of room alone forbids us to speak of this novelty this week, 
All that could be said for or against it would not prevent the house from over- 
fiowing for the first week after its production, but we shall in our next give a 
full, true, and particular account of it. Meanwhile we exhort our friends to 
keep cool and calm and bide their time, for they can all see it before she leaves 


























draw up.” M. —— hurried away, resolved to fulfil at any sacrifice the commission 
with which he was entrusted. 11 was eleven o’clock, and every shop in which there 
was the slightest possibility of purchasing chalk was closed. Nevertheless, M. 

rambled about from street to street, and before the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour he returned, laden with twenty pieces of clalk. Oh!” exclaimed 
Fanny, joyfully, “how fortunate !—twenty pieces! Where did you get them? 
- how rp did you pay for them ?”—“ They cost precisely the price of ten 
— pr replied M. —— ; “for I was obliged to go into ten cafés 

Julia Grisi’s dressing-room always contains a good supply of eggs, of which 
the charming cantatrice takes several in the course of an evening’s performance 

Madame Persiani’s toilette is always furnished with a bottle containing an 
astringent /iquewr, some drops of which she takes towards the end of the opera. 
When suffering from the fatigue attending her arduous performances, she ima- 
ene the restorative has the effect of strengthening the muscles of her 

at. 

Mdlile. Falcon,—when that favorite singer was in the zenith of her operatic 
glory, had a dressing-room furnished in a luxurious style of elegance ; in fact, 
it was in all respects the boudoir of a Parisian petite maitresse. 

Mdlle. Rachel is more simple in her tastes. Her dressing-room is very plainly 
furnished ; the most conspicuous object in it is a sofa, on which the modern 
Melpomene reposes every time she quits the stage. London Court Journal. 








Power’s Last Song. 

_ Poor Power! He€ little dreamt of the melancholy iuterest with which these 
lines (from the London Keepsake for 1842) would be read. One of the saddest 
incidents of the year now drawing to a close, was the premature loss of a man 
who did so much real good in his genial portraiture of the Irish character ; who 
mixed up so many kind and improving thoughts with what he added to “ the 
harmless stock of public pleasure.” 


Recall me not, as in the idle crowd 
I oft have met thee, 





for the south. 

The Tremont Theatre, Boston, has been closed the past week, but opens on 
Monday next with ‘ London Assurance.” Miss Cuartorre Cusnman having 
concluded her Philadelphia engagement, has gone on to give increased eclat to 
the cast, by playing Lady Gay Spanker. ‘The Bostonians must be on the gui 
vive, as she can only remain there one week, being urder engagements at the 
Park here. They may also make up their minds to be pleased, for they will ne- 
ver sce her like again in that character. 

In Philadelphia the rival houses are said to be doing well, and they certainly 
deserve to have full benches, as their respective companies are at this time 
very effective. At the Chesnut Street they are reviving the sterling old come- 
dies, with the following names: Henay Pracive, Assorr, Woon, Fautxner, 
Tom Pracine, Cuarces, Ricnines, and Mrs. Seymour, Miss Hinprera, and 
Mrs. THaver. 

At the Nationa!, tragedy is the order of the day, and they have Forrest, 
Scort, Watiack, Conner, and Burton, with Miss Ciirton, and Mrs. Georce 
Jones. Ifthe play-goers do not turn out now, the managers may as well close 
their doors and the “stars” ‘shoot madly from” this ‘ sphere.” 

In Baltimore great note of preparation has been sounded about the getting 
up of “ London Assurance.” 

We are happy to hear that those great favorites Mr. and Mrs. Secuin and 
Manvers, are at Charleston—that they are doing well, and delighting the mu- 
sic-loving public. A Charleston paper says that Seguin performed the robber 
so well in “ Fra Diavolo,” that he instinctively kept his hands upon his pockets 
whenever he was in sight. 

We do not as yet see any of the great arrivals that were announced early in | 
the season at New Orleans, the rival theatres contenting themselves with their 
stock companics. The Ravens have gone to the French Theatre, which will 
not add to the fortunes of the big houses. 


COMPLIMENTARY BENEFITS, 

One of the prominent features of town theatricals, especially within the 
last five or six years, has been Theatrical Benefits. The public have been 
dosed with them ad nauseam. Beneficiaries, though not always worthy of the 
honor, are of course not adverse to them; and actors greatly affect them, be- 
cause on such occasions they choose their own parts; take those of each other, 
however foreign to their powers ; and bent upon “ making a hit” in a new line, 
too often make themselves supremely ridiculous. A correspondent of the 
“Knickerbocker,” in the following programme of a Complimentary Benefit toa 
distinguished histrion, who though last is not /eas¢, has “ touched the matter to 


a fine issue :” 
Che Gann Benefit. 


PARK THEATRE. 


On Monday the 4th of June the above event will come off, on which occasion 
the front of the Theatre will be splendidly illuminated, exhibiting in the centre 





a transparency of the distinguished Beneficiary. 
The performances will commence with the Tragedy of 
fjamlet ! 
HaMLET by Mr. Gann, who will (by General Desire) introduce the song of ** Meeta.” 
CLAUDIUS, ......-... Mrs. CHIPPENDALE. | LAERTES, ........-- .-.. Mrs. WHEATLEY. 
Grave-digger, ....... Miss C. CUSHMAN. DNLAR<citiessnceedon Mr, RICHINGs. 


Queen, .......... --- Mr. NEXSEN, who | Ghost, (for this night only,) Mrs. STICKNEY, 
has kindly volunteered his valuable services | ofthe Bowery and Chatham Theatres. 





After which, an Olio Entertainment, consisting of Songs, Music, and Recitations, 
nameiy : 

The Soldier’s Dream, by FieLD Mars#at Moon icur. 

eas Alexander’s Feast, by Mr. GANN, accompanied on the Pedal Warp, by Mr. 
ARRY. 

Grand Concerto on the Flute, by Mr. KyLz, with Horn accompaniments. 





Mr. IsHerwoop, having returned from the most successful tour ever known 
at the South, will appear in Cottins’ Ode on the Passions, in character ; also, 
in Ground and Lofty Tumbling. 


Glee: by Messrs. Simpson, ANDREws, and Barry. 
Recitation: ‘* Niblo’s Garden, or the Expulsulated Cyprian,” ......W. NIBLo. 





In the second Act of Hamuer, a large silver watch will be presented to the 
Ghost in character, from the stage-box, by Gen. Morris,clad in martial uniform, 
who will recite a short poetical address, written by himself for the occasion. 

Mr. Suates, the eminent Boston Tragedian, will rehearse the death-scene in 
Richard IIT, in which he was encored six times in one evening, in the principal 
theatre of his native city. The service of tir. plate presented him by the citizens 
of Boston, covered with pale green gauze, will be borne in during his terrific 
engagement with Richmond, by Mr. Simpson. 

The committee are rejoiced to be enabled to announce, that they have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the proprietor of the Chatham Theatre in the most liberal 
manner to intercede with the celebrated Master Dramonp to dance the well 
known “ Pas Timbuctooian,” or “ Jim-along-Josey,”’ three times. 

Mr. Isaac Ener, Dramatic Pyrotechnist, of Jersey-City, will appear in a 
Tourbillon Spiral, accompanied by a Congreve Rocket, with golden rain. Du- 
ring the shower, Mr. Povey will (by particular desire) dance the Cachuca. 

The entertainments to conclude with the poetical and musical pasticcio of 
‘ Jinny get your Hoe-cake Done,” by the whole company. 

Doors open at six ; performances to commence at seven o'clock and close at 
two a. M. Tickets to ve had of ‘Ar. Gann at the door, and at the office of the 
“New York Mirror.” 

EEE _ 


STAGE DRESSING-ROOMS, 
LES DAMES DU THEATRE. 


F anny Elssler when in Paris possessed a dressing-room of very spacious di- 
mensions, the door of which was guarded by two tall lacqueys in livery. The 
floor, instead of being carpeted, was covered with—chalk. Pieces of chalk 
were seen scattered cio and there on the tables, on the chairs, and even on 

he toilette ; for chalk is the indispensable accessory of every danseuse, and the 
constant use of it in rubbing the soles of the shoes is the only safeguard against 
those accidental glissades which would be not only ungraceful but dangerous. 
One evening, @ popular dramatic writer, having made a visit to the dressing-room 
of the fair Fanny, found her in sad distress. unning to meet him, she exclaim- 
ed, “Oh! mon cher Monsieur, you have come most opportunely to my aid. I 
am in @ terrible dilemma !—somebody has stolen all my chalk. What shall I 
dot I have sent round to every one of the ¢roupe, and none of them will lend 
me the least bit of chalk. There isa conspiracy against me, and they have con- 
trived, some how or other, to steal my chalk. Tam lost if Ido not procure some 
speedily. There is no time to lose. I must appear on the stage in a quarter of 








When maidens sweetly smiled, and flatterers bow’d, 
And hands were press’d, and light vows gently vow’d, 
*Midst mirth and dance, and merry music loud, 

Or soon, love, thou'lt forget me. 


Recall not e’er my heartless tone and air, 
When fain to fret thee; 
I’ve laugh’d at love’s fond words, and love’s despair, 
And sworn I ne’er knew lover’s pain or care, 
Then spoke soft words, with flattering falsely fair, 
Or, rightly, thou'lt forget me! , 


For thou wilt see full many as gay a sight, 
As when I met thee ; 

As short will seem full imany a merry night, 

When other eyes than mine will look full bright, 

And other tongues than mine breathe vows as light— 
Till surely thou'lt forget me. 


Recall me rather ‘neath the starlit sky, 
If thou'dst regret me, 
As homeward loit’ting, still we seem’d to fly 
Towards that abode that ever stood too nigh ; 
Recall my fervent clasp, my fond good bye, 
So thou wilt not forget me! 


Recall me ever in thy saddest mood, 

When cares beset thee; 
Remember then how I have ofttime sued 
To share thy grief, and fondly, vainly wooed 
To hear thee say, in honied tone subdued, 

“Oh! never, love, forget me!” 
Thus, sweet one, only would | fill thy mind, 

If there thou’dst set me, 

To all my sins I'd have thee very blind, 

And see me only fond, and true, and kind, 

Pure as that heart, wherein I'd lie enshrined, 
If fate unkind would let me. 


—— 


Sporting Intelligence Extra ! 


Natchitoches (La.) Fall Races, 
MONDAY, Oct. 25, 1841—Purse $150, for Creole colts, 3 yr. olds 86l!bs.—1, 100ibs. ; mares 
and geldings allowed 3ibs. One mile. 
A. Lecomte’s b.c. Lawyer McCamplell, by Lord Byron, out of Warping Bars by 
EE ERE emda c te ae ee ee 








Phanor Prudhomme’s br.c. Nick Biddle, by Score Double, out of own sister to 
RARCERIRE, B YER. 5 ices ccdnntscdsdn ecw cocccosecsascccdsecceccccseg ecco esse ccces 
Sam}. Prudhomme’s ch. f. Fanny Elssler, by Romulus—Fanny Hill, 3yrs........-- dist. 
B. B. Breazele’s b. c. Mahomet, by Lord Byron, out of Eliza, 4 yrs...0...0-.00--0- dist. 


Time, 1:59. 
It is but justice to Mahomet to say, that he was crippled very badly in his 
right fore leg, and should not have been run. The Lawyer had also his knee 
hurt, but won easily. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 26—Purse $150, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to cany 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs. ; lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Mile ante 








S.McLeon’s b. g. Wild Cat, pedigree unknown, 6 yrs ..........6-----------+----- 
Melece Anty’sb. g. Little John, pedigree unknown, 7 Yr8.....00-.eeseeennseee--e8 3 3 
Phanor Prudhomme’s br. c. Nick Biddle, pedigree above, 3 yrs.............+------ 2 3 
V. Rachal’s ch. g. , name and pedigree unknown, I] yrs...........--------- dist. 
D. F. Roysden’s ch. m. Maria, pedigree unknown, 7 YIs .... 4-22 0---0--0-+--20208 dist 
Time, 1:59—1.:59. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 27—-Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
Mr. Kellog’s ch. h. Nicon, by Pacific, dam by Jackson, he by Sir Archy.5 yrs. 1 2 1 
S. McLeon’s br. m. Charlotte Claiborne, by Havoc, dam by Conqueror,5 yrs.. 2 1 dist 

First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 

Ist mile ....... oguesee CGF f igh abl0......ccsccesevenwe oe, Se 2:04 
GC. ssracesseendaad a cakewanem Santee ~ dscnmansesusese 2:09 
ere - ii | ee ecsee 4:25 | 3d heat ...s000 cicaedaen 4:13 





At the 2d heat the horses got off well, there was, however a slight jostle— 
the rider of Nicon, after running the first mile, when about half way round the 
turn and being about 20 yards ahead, stopped his horse and headed back for the 
stand ; the mare had passed him, and was about 200 yards from him before he 
discovered his error. He now turned his horse and applied the gafts very free- 
ly to save his distance. The horse listened to the voice'of persuasion, lumbered 
along at a big lick, and was in time on the right side of the distance flag, to the 
gratification of almost every one on the turf. In the next heat he distanced 


the mare easily, she not being able to challenge. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes. Sub. $—— each. Mile heats. 





Leston Prudhomme's b. f. Acalia, by Luckless, 4 yrs-..... on aT ancssedsedacéecee | 
Mr. s entry eee eee ee ee el od eaeerrece Seeeeerceseee assess Seraeer eat eateaaeca 
Time, 2:v0. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 28— Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Mr. Kellog’s ch. h. Nicon, pedigree above, 5 y1S... 2... ne.sseceeecenccenes-aees ia = 2 
S. McLeon’s b. g. Wild Cat, pedigree unknown, 6 yrs ........-......--.- eageudeus 2 dr 
Time, Ist. mile, 2:00—2d, 2:09—3d, 2:17—Ist heat, 6:26. - 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Sub. $75 each. 


Mile heats. 
Leston Prudhomme’s b. f. Acalia, pedigree above, 4 yrs ...... atshenpeeewne S be 
Melece Anty’s b. g. Little John, pedigree unknown, 7 yrs........- soseosseccose 1 8 9 
S. McLeon’s br.m. Charlotte Claiborne, pedigree above, 5 yrS.caceccecscseeceee dist. 
Time, 1:55—2:01—2:02. 


At the 2d heat the trainer of John held him after the word was given until 
the filly had got about 200 yards the start, he was then turned loose, but was 
so hard put up tosave his distance that he was unfit to run the 3d heat. He 
would but for this have won the second heat, as the weight on the filly (having 
changed her rider) must have told against her. In cooling off the horse showed 
symptoms of cramp, the filly cooled off well after both heats and proved herself 
game by the handsome manner she maintained herself through the race, carry- 
ing the 2d and 34 heats 95 lbs. to a feather. 

We hope to give you better time hereafter, but the track is new and not yet 
sufficiently smooth and springy to make brag time. The course is an oval, with 
two parallel stretches of 520 yards, two turns of 360 yards, and is so level that 
the herses are in full view to a man on foot, and is one of the prettiest I have 
ever secn. Respectfully, Joun H. Hyams, Sec’y N. J. Club. 





Opelousas (La.) Fall Races. 

The late meeting of the “St. Landry Jockey Club” at Opelousas appears to 
have passed off with unusual eclat. The papers of that ilk represent the meet- 
ing, and the fine ball of which it was the occasion, as being unusually gay and 
spirited. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 27, 1841—Sweepstakes for 2 and 3 yr,olds. Five subs. at $—~ 
each. One mile. 

E. W. Taylor’s (Boatwright & Swayzé’s) ch. c. Notaway, 2 y1S.....seeceeeecesseen-e 1 

J. A. Dumartrait’s b. c. A! RR TR tes lest alia peli titer a a, 

W.D. Maxwell’s gr. c. Henry Clay, by Ellison’s Leviathan, dam by Sir Richard, . yrs 3 

A. rapes’ b. c. a JTS - cw nececccccccccccccccoscenececes cees esse sees eeeeEess 4 


e, 1: 








ve 
an at the utmest. Go, my dear Sir, I beseech yeu, and .P 
any price for it, and bring it me in all haste. In. quarterof en hou the curtain will 


The pedigre>s and weights are not furnished. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 28—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. ieee 2 one 
6, 118—7 andu wards, 124lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to ps and reldinen a 100—5, 110 
$300 each, with $134 added by the Club. Three mile heats. ' © subs. at 


Taylor & Garland’s gr. f. Jane Splane, by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Mercury, 4yrs. 9 


T. J. & M. Wells’ ch. c. Stanley, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Bertrand . 2 
Time, 5:58—6:04—6:97. Course heavy. = 1 2 2 

The great race came off about 1 o'clock. Stanley was the favorite, ang = 
the Ist heat cleverly, but Jane won the 24, amid the cheers of hundreds Finally 
- Finally 


came the “tug of war.” The 34 heat was run beautifully, and resulted jy, ;) 
success of Jane Splane. The most enthusiastic cheers that ever rent th “ = 
kin burst from the enraptured crowd. The Opelousians felt proud of the ‘ 
quest, and “hurrah for Jane Splane !” was re-echoed from mouth to mo tod 
the admiring multitude long after the victory had been achieved. * 
Late in the evening a race of six hundred yards was run between N 
mare and a horse (the owner of which we do not remember), which res 
the success of the mare. : 
Everything has been conducted in a style highly creditable to the place 
the people. The greatest good feeling prevailed during the excitement bone 
sipation was at its lowest ebb, and the loud laugh in the stands betokened vm 
had almost said, a return of better times. Mr. Gibbs is entitled to the th ke 
of the public for the sumptuous manner in which he has entertained them "He 
table has been bountifully supplied by everything afforded by the market, all f 
which has been prepared in the most agreeable manner, and furnished at m in 
rate rates. _ 
At night the scene was ctanged.—The bright and beautiful of the fair co 
who had sent forth their melodious plaudits on the victory of Jane assemb| rp 
grace the gay saloon at the Union Hotel. Strangers complimented us ne > 
dazzling array of beauty and fashion, which our modesty does not prevent us 
from repeating. Each fascinating form was arrayed in the richest and - 
pleasing attire, and seemed like a thing of enchantment while threadin ‘~ 
rounds of the gay quadrille, or floating in the pleasing undulations of the ieee 
FRIDAY, Oct. 29—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. » Weig s ; 
a purse of $150 aided. = ee weights as before. Sub. $200 each, with 
"dain “7 ossachn sre oe dona tromnanendhalaetipe imme deepen 
. Davidson’s br.c. by 5 ve, g y by 
idso r.c. by Imp. Margra ao May by Pacific 9 
SATURDAY, Oct. 30—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, feather Weights. Sub. $200 each 


$75 ft., with a purse of $150 added by the Club. Mile heats. 
B. Davidson's ch. c. Rapide, by Imp. Skylark—Margarete May by Pacific. walked over 
LAST DAY—Purse $130, with entrance money added, conditions as nae a 
heats, beot 3 in 5. ; : ‘ons as on Thursday. Mile 
T. J. & M. Wells’ ch. f. Torchlight, by Imp. Glencve, out of Waxlight 


h by 


elson’s 
ulted in 


lion’s 


by Imp. 


After the above a mule race came off, with all kinds of running. 





Batesville (Ark,) Fall Races, 

The following report is not from our favorite correspondent “* N.” as will be 
seen as clear as mud, from the pedigrees given. We doubt if a gelding has 
been made of the “b. g. Rodolph by Archy Mentorio,”’ or that old “ Lady Jack: 
son by Sumpter” is again a winner, inasmuch as we saw her last Spring in Lex- 
ington, Ky., and know that she was bred to Monarch. 
mare, it is true, and has won twenty or thirty races in her day, but our little ex- 
perience and observation goes to prove that mares who have been utterly broken 
down and have been for years in the breeding stud, are not afterwards generally 
successful on the Turf! 
the report annexed :— 


She is a very superior 


Nevertheless we copy from the * Batesville News’ 





THURSDAY, Nov. 4, 1841—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; mares and geldings allowed 3lds. Two 
mile heats. 

A. M. Carpenter’s b. c. Billy Black, by Volcano, dam unknown, 4 yrs .......... 3 11 

Daniel Sharp’s ch.c. Young Medoc, by Medoc, dam by {fen ee 1 bolt 

John Barnet’s b. c. Orphan Boy, by Volcano, dam unknown, - yrs.....--------- 2 dist. 


Time, 3:55—4:10. 

A pretty contest. The Medoc was the favorte, and would, we think, have 
been an easy winner had he not bolted. Billy Black and Orphan Boy were not 
in such condition as the Medoc; the latter cramped in ihe 2d heat, and the 
former was as game asa rat. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 5—Purse $80, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Daniel Sharp’s m. Lady Jackson, by Sumpter, - yrs... .....--c-2e nee eeee nce 011 
A. M. Carpenter’s b. g. Rodolph, by Archy Montorio, - yrs ....-...---+------- 0 0 dist 
John Ringgold’s ch. g. Dick Searcy, by Tom Fletcher, . yrs....-..--«g---+-- 0 O dist 


Time, 1:53—1:59. 

Lady Jackson is a fine starting animal, and had it al! her own way. Dick 
Searcy was dreadfully off, and did not look in even good saddle horse condition ; 
in short, *‘ Richard was not himself.” 

“SATURDAY, Nov. 6—Purse $90, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Daniel Sharp’s ch. c. Young Medoc, pedigree above, 4 yrs.......---.---2+---- ie 
A.M. Carpenter’s b.c. Billy Black, pedigree above, 4 yrs........-.----..---- 3 2 2 
John Barnet’s b. c. Orphan Boy, pedigree above, - YIs ~.......--------eeeeeees 2 3 dist 


Time, 1:54—1:55—1:55. 

The Medoc was the favorite; he bolted every time after coming out, and it 
was a wonder he did not throw his rider—but darkie is as game a piece of flesh 
as ever had a gaff tiedto his heel, and deserves his freedom for his display of 
horsemanship. 

There is a match to come off on Caristmas day, between Judge Lewis B. 
Tully’s Weeping Willow and Gen. joshua Lee’s riding horse, for $1000 a side. 





Milledgeville (Ga.) Fall Races. ae. ’ 
TUESDAY, Nov. 9, 1841- Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 90lbs.—4, 102 








—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Mile 
heats, 
T. Van Landingham/’s b. f. Bubb, by Bertrand, dam by Whig, 4 yrs --..-..----- 21 
A. Beill’s c. Tamberlean, by Cowper, dam by Director, 4 yrs ......0------eees05 1 2 
Time, 1:54—2:06—2:05. 
WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
A. Bell’s (Williams & Eddins’) ch. c. Crichton, by Bertrand, dam by Phenome- 


l 
2 


non, 4 yrs..... BES Bh eco EE el EE EEE Re Se 211 
T. Van Landingham’s »b. h. Troubadour, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stock- 
GE Oo iinietcrcsndattiatitenanisinbembidenatantndnesennensegenerese 122 


Time, 4:03—4:13—4:20. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 11—Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


T. Van Landingham’s ch. f. Winfield, by Andrew, dam by Eclipse, 4 yrs....-...--- 2 
J. J. Harrison's gr. h. Cavalier Servante, by Bertrand, dam by Andrew, 6 yrs.....-- 2 2 
Trotter & Karr’s ch. h. John C. Stevens, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 6 yrs......-- 3 3 


Time not given. 
A race mile heats, best 3 in 5, and a colt stake, were advertised to be run for, 
but we have received the details above only. 





THE CaRcaNeT: A Musicel Annual for the year 1842 Edited, arranged, and published 
by Signor De Brents, at 341 Broadway, New York. 

We think we are not incorrect in asserting that this is the first Musical 
Album published in New York—certainly the only one of any note; tis 4 
compilation of Music, that both Professor and Amateur should possess, and an 
acquisition to all who have a musical taste. Indeed a collection of such beau- 
tiful and original melodies, by composers so celebrated as this book contains, * 
an honor to the country from whence it emanates. Translations accompany each 
song, ard embellishments are introduced in extra lines, so as to render their ex- 


ecution practicable by every quality of voice. Ladies who admire the modern 
Italian style, may here find ornaments, runs, cadences, in the best taste, ane 
be enabled to execute them with the utmost facility. Those who already possess 
the Carcanet, should examine attentively La Preghiera in fowr flacs, by Signor 
De Begnis, which will the better give them an idea of what the Signor can effect 
in the way of embellishments and cadenzas to suit the refined taste; if <4 
sweet melody, and full of those delightful accessaries, even to the last bar. 
The Romnaza of David Rizio, is admirably converted from an old to a - 
dern Italian style, and the same may be remarked of the simple and epee 
song of Mercadante’s, and in each instance without altering the original ; indeed 
we may say, that the Signor’s embellishments vary the melody, (in extra = 
and make it the easier to sing, and by confining the ornament to the _ 
space of “Sol,” we think the greater merit is due him. We see these addi 
tions at times extend to three lines, giving a variety of choice, of avoiding any 
difficulty, and adding to the effect of the harmony. _ _ — 
The two gems of the Carcanet are certainly the arias of Bellini and Mozart‘, 
but we cannot avoid expressing our admiration of the songs of Rossini, Meyer" 
beer, Caraffa, Pacini, and Donizetti, in which are combined the most —— 
melody, with the utmost gracefulness of style and effect ; such indeed, equa 7 
characterise those of Costa, Vaccaj, Papazurri, and Crivelli, but they —_ 
yield to the illustrious names before enumerated. The Duettino by Merca- 
dante as well as the Terzetta Canone of Pucitta’s, are magnificent specimens 
of these composers, and among the most beautiful melodies in the — oa 
The autograph compositions for the violin, by Paganini and Ole Bu ’ - 
both curious and valuable, yet each distinct in style—that b Paganini : Ing 
the whole range of the compass of the instrument, and Ole Bull's, by play - 
four notes in the same time, continually “legato” gives an idea of ae 
being played at once, the effect of which must be splendid, althoug’ “idécult¥- 
think any of our violinists will venture to play compositions of such di ne 
In addition to all these charms, the Carcanet presents a most interesting *™ 
valuable collection of any, 08 Signatures, among which is another fr La 
composition by Haydn—a Canone, the second part of which is produce be 
versing the music. We cannot sufficiently recom mend this work as an eleg® 


Souvenir for the ensuing New Year. 
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